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Blessed is he that considereth the poor: the Lord. will deliver him in time of trouble. 


The Lord will 








[No. IL] 


preserve him, and keep him alive ; and he shall be blessed upon the 
earth: and thou wilt not deliver bim unto*the will of his enemies. 


Davin. 


ne 


FOR MARCH, A. D. 1822. A. L. 5822.. 


[Vov. IT.] 


Nore—No numbers of this work have been published since September last, owing to 
a long and distressing illness of the Editor. 
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For tHe Masonic Recister. 

CHRISTIAN MASON. 
AY COMPANION SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 
NO. VI. 

In the preceding number, we saw 
our young candidate for spiritual 
masonry, introduced into the porch, 


or outer court of the temple, on 
“‘ the lower pavement, over against 


‘the length of the gates,”’* where he 


now begins to labour, not as a free- 
man, but as a bondman or an ap- 
prentice, receiving no more spiritual 
meat, drink, and raiment, than is 
just sufficient for his present spirit- 
ual wants.t He labours under a 
heavy load of newly discovered sins ; 
and is the bearer of “ burthens 
grievous to be borne.”” He performs 
certain prescribed duties,not because 


. the path of duty seems pleasant, but 


* Ezekiel, x1. 17, 18. 31.34. 1 Kings, 
vi. 3. 36, 2 Kings, xxi. 5. 


t By meat and drink, 1 mean goodness 


and truth, which are from the Lordalone. 
By raiment, [ mean doctrines. 
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because he can in no other way ex- 

ct to acquire such a spiritual 
Eniwiben and discipline, as will se- 
cure him a future reward. In mo- 
ments of weakness or fatigue, he 
clings to the immoveable pillar, 
whose strength and beauty he has 
already contemplated with wonder 
and delight, and looks forward with 
hope to a period when his services 
will become less arduous, and their 
performance more productive of 
pleasure and profit. he be faith- 
ful in his services, he does not look 
forward in esp me term of his 
avprenticeship at ien expires 
sane finds himself soe wits be 
admitted among those who have be- 
come fellow-workers with their Di- 
vine Master; “who works ip them 
(although they are as yet ignorant 
of it) to will and to do of his own 
good pleasure.” 

But as in the first degree, his 
progress was from darkness to light, 
so also must it be in this ; for an even- 
ing must, of necessity, precede every 
new morning. A state of temptati 
and consequent humility is neces- 
sary to prepare the candidate fer 
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-adapted tothe reception of znnate, or 


_and affections, flowing in, mediately, 
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a reception of the new spiritual 
truths abéut to* be communicated. | 
It is true that he does not again find | 
himself in total darkness 3 but he is 
made feclingly sensible that there is 
a vast difference* between pare 
and spiritual knowledge, He per- 
ceives. that notwithstanding one 
morning has dawned upofi his be- 
nighted mind, and that he has been 
endowed with a few moral truths, he 
is still, comparatively, “ peor, blind, 
and naked.” He sees, more than 
ever, that it is necessary to ask be- 
fore he can receive ; to seck before 
he can find; to knock before the 
door of grace can be opened to him. 
Owing to the dariness of his preced- 
ing state, he had been prevented 
from perceiving that he was under 
the Divine inspection,:and subject: 
to the strictest scrutiny of the All- 
seeing Eye. But now he is enabled. 
to sce clearly that such is the awful 
fact; and that his spiritual existence 
depends upon his shunning. evils, as 
sins against God, and living a life of 
charity, faith, and obedience. He 
is, however, still permitted to ima- 
gine (in his present. low state) that 
he labours from and by his own 
strength, and that his works are, 
consequently, merttorious—an ex- 
pected reward being the sole end of 
all his exertions. | 

The human mind, like the human 
body, consists of two parts—an ex- 
ternal and an internal; the latter 
being, in every respect, superior to 
the former. The internal of the 
human. mind is more particularly 


rather of spiritual ideas and affec- 
tions, flowing in, immediately, from 
the spiritual world; whereas, the 
external of the same mind, is adapt- 
ed to the reception of natural ideas 


through the bodily senses, from the 


world of nature. All genuine truths, | 


however, whigh flow into the exter- 
nal, through the medium of the 





exalted into the inner or higher re- 
| gions of the understanding, and there 
become confirmed by an interior 
light. 

While man is in a state of nature, 
thinking of nothing, and loving 
nothing but what appertains to this 
temporary state of existence, his 
| whole mind is a mere confused cha- 
otie mass, mingled up in rude disor- 
der—its internal and external are 
confounded together, and he is alto- 
gether ignorant that a distinction, 
division, or separation, is either ne- 
cessary or possible. But when he ° 
finally consents to yield to those di- 
vine impulses which are continually 
operating in his conscience, and by 
such yielding receives a ray of 
spiritual light into his understanding, 
he then perceives that there is and 
ought to be a division between the 
mere exterior memory and the inte- 
rior intellect. ‘The perception and 
acknowledgment of this important 
truth, is the second morning of man’s 
new creation, when there is formed 
in the mind, afirmament er expanse, 
which may be.called reason or ra- 
tionality, to separate natural from 
spiritual ideas. Thus, the human 
mind, when reduced to order, com- 
prises three degrees, viz. scientific, 
rational, and intellectual; and these 
are so distinct from each other, that 
they ought never to be confounded. 
These three mental degrees are 
what an enlightened mason under- 
stands by the lower, second, and 
third stories of Noah’s ark ; and, al- 
so, by the windows of the three sto- 
ries in Solomon’s temple.* 

The mason who has advanced 
two steps on the pavement of the ob- 
long court, has observed two pillars, 
supporting the celestial and terres- 
trial globes. These are expressly 
intended to teach him. the distinc- 
tion between heavenly and earthly © 
things, above alluded to. The na- 
ture and regulations of the. institu- 
tion preciults amore particular ex- 








bedily senses, may be elevated or /' 


* See 1 Kings, vi. 4.6.8. 
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planation ; but this hint must be suf- 
ficient to illustrate the meaning In- 
volved in the subjects of which we 
are treating. | 

In the Mosaic account of the cre- 
ation of the world, we are told that, 
on the second day, “ God made the 
firmament, and divided the waters 
which were under the firmament, 
from the waters which were above 
the firmament; and it wasso.” So 
in the second degree of spiritual ma- 
sonry, a separation is effected, be- 
tween celestial and earthly things, 
in the mind of the humble and faith- 
ful candidate, who reverently per- 
ceives and acknowledges, that the 
tormer are from Heaven, and the 
latter from the world of nature. 
Thus are the waters of spiritual 


truths divided from the waters of 


natural sciences, while the admirmg 
candidate is instructed that the zn- 
tcrnal man is of a higher and more 
heavenly nature than the external ; 
for “God called the firmament 
heaven; and the evening was, 
and the morning was, the second 
day.””* 

The internal of his mind being now 
ina measure opened to his inspection, 
the newly initiated brother has the 
satisfaction to find that itis plentifully 
furnished with moral and religious 
precepts, or the knowledge of good- 
ness and truth, which he had been 
gradually and imperceptibly acquir- 
ing from the period of infancy to the 
present time; and which, having 
been forgotten in his external memo- 


ry, had been secretly stored up, and || 


preserved, by the Lord, in the znter- 
nal. These remains or remnants 
of spirituality, which are thus con- 
cealed in the interior ofevery human 
mind, as the materials of a future 
temple, are never called forth mto 
use until the candidate enters on this 
his second degree ; they having been 
safely locked up and preserved in 


* This mode of expression is strictly ac- 
cording tothe original Hebrew, evidently 
implying a succession of spiritual states. 


the secret interior recesses of his 
mind, until this time, and for this 
very purpose. With these materi- 
als, he now prepares to work in earn- 
est, stimulated only by the anticipa- 
tion of recompense and reward. 

An entered apprentice, or he who 
has only received the first degree of 
spiritual masonry, is merely the 
“bearer of - burthens”—of-“ bur- 
thens grievous to be borne’”’—even 
the rough ashlars of conviction, or 
those condemning truths which ar- 
ray his sins before him in the most 
formidable shapes, without furnish- 
ing him with the means of reducing 
them to order and subjection. But 
now that he has become a_fellow- 
craft, such working tools are put in- 
to his hands as enable him to plumb, 





and square, and level, the rough ma- 
| terials of his future building, and 
| shape them agreeably to the rules 
and designs laid down by the Su- 
| preme Architect of the universe, in 
_ his spiritual trestle-board, or the sa- 
‘cred scriptures. But while he yet 
works as. a hireling, those rules and 
_ designs appear, to his limited capas 
city, as completely arbitrary. The 
journeyman who squares and pre- 
| pares a stone for a natural building, 
knows not the particular purpose for 
which it is designed, but conforms . 
'implicitly to the letter of his em- 
| ployer’s orders, with no other end in 
view than a stipulated recompense. 
Just so it is with the spiritual crafts. 
man, in this his second degree.. He 
' conforms, as far as in him lies, to the 
letter of the divine law, hoping there- 
by to secure hts own salvation as a 
reward for his fidelity. Such worke 
are low, selfish, and cannot properly 
| be termed good ; still, however, they 
are as necessary in the commence- 
ment of regeneration, as is the 
squaring and smoothing of a it 2 
stone from the quarry, in order to fit 
it for its place in a natural edifice. 
But although the young spiritual 
mason is yet a novice in his new vo- 











cation—although he has only entex- 
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ed the outer court of the temple, and 


has scarcely passed the two brazen 
pillars that adorn the porch, he has 
still the consolation to know that two 
important steps have been taken to- 
wards a state of higher illumination ; 
and that the spiritual truths he has 
already acquired, can never be lost, 
or rendered useless, except by his 
own wilful apostacy. His eyes have 
been opened to see his natural pollu- 
tions, which he finds to be many and 
great. This conviction would fill 
him with consternation and despair, 
did he not perceive before him, even 
here in the outer court, ten purify- 
ang lavers, prepared to wash away 
all his defilements ; besides a “ bra- 
zen sea, on the right, eastward to-' 
wards the south.” Here too he finds 
a brazen altar, on which he must 
sacrifice his wordly loves and earth- 
ly affections; where the natural man 
must ultimately be s/ain ; where the 
old man with his deeds must be put 
off, and the new man put on—where 
he is to dze unto sin, and be raised 
again unto righteousness. But these 
latter are works appertaining to the 
next degree. 

Go on, and persevere, thou good 
and faithful servant. Another and 
a brighter morning shall soon arise, 
even the third morning of thy new 
creation, when the new earth shall 
be crowned with refreshing verdure, 
with “ the herb yielding seed, and 
the fruit-tree yielding fruit, where 
seed is in itself.” Then thy works 
will be the fruits of a vivified, and 
not, asnow, of a lifeless faith. Then, 
as a free master-workman, thou wilt 
begin to perceive and comprehend 
the designs of the great Architect 
in whose service thou art engaged, 
and thy labours will consequently 
result in more pleasure and profit to 
thyself, and more honour and glory 
to thy Divine Master. 


The Lord will thus create 
4A firmament sublime, ; 
Celestial things to separate 





From those of sense and time. 





For rue Masonic Recisren. 
ST. ALBAN’S LODGE. 


Mr. Editor——A lodge of this 
name having recently been installed 
in this village, I was asked by a 
stranger if I knew what, why, and 
wherefore it had ‘received that ap- 
pellation. I told him it was given 
to the lodge as a mark of respect to 
one of the same name which had 
formerly existed in this place. But 
he thought some account of the 
name would be acceptable, as he 
had heard a person gravely state the 
presumption that St. Alban was a 
heathen god, which the inquirer 
took for granted was the case. [| 
would therefore inform this honest 
friend or enemy, as the case may be, 
that we have nothing to do with the 
fabulous deities of the ancient my- 
thology, as supposing them really to 
exist; although we may sometimes 
adopt a name from their vocabulary 
when it is merely indicative of any 
certain art or science of benefit and 
use to mankind, such as Apollo, the 
reputed god of physic, poetry, &c. 
We may also belong to St. An- 
drew’s, or St. Tammany lodge, as 
well as St. Paul’s or St. John’s, with- 
out implicating our theological prin- 
ciples, or prejudice to Christian or- 
thodoxy. . 

To do justice, however, to St. Al- 
ban, I would have the unenlightened 





know, that he was a very respecta- 
ble English saint, a native of Veru- 
lam in Hertfordshire, afterwards 


called St. Alban’s, in honour of the 
saint, who suffered martyrdom there 
in the year 293. He had been at 
Rome in his youth, and seven years 
a soldier in the army of Dioclesian ; 
in whose persecution he was put to 
death for embracing Christianity, 
and thus became the first martyr to 
the doctrines of Jesus in the British 
isles. Five hundred years after, in 
793, an abbey, or monastery, was 
founded on the spot where his bones 
were discovered, by Offa, king of the 
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Mercians. The abbey once belong- 
ed to cardinal Wolsey. The town 
is respectable and memorable on 
many accounts. It was the scene 
of one of the victories of Cesar, ob- 
tained over Cassibelan, and a Ro- 
man station, more. distinguished, 
however, by a victory and the cruel- 
ty of queen Boadicea, who massa- 
cred 70,000 Romans and Britons 
who adhered to them at that place. 
In the church of St. Michael’s, in this 
town, is a,monument of the illustri- 
ous chancellor Bacon, a native of 


Gorhambury, a seat in its vicinity, 


where is a statue of king Henry 8th, 
é&c., and a seat was erected in the 
neighbourhood by the duke of Mar!- 
borough. ' 

At St. Alban’s were fought two 
bloody battles, in times more recent 
than the reign of the Romans in 
Britain. In 1455,the duke of York 
and earl of Warwick defeated and 
took prisoner king Henry 6th; and 
in 1461 queen Margaret defeated 
Warwick and retook the king, stain- 
ing the victory by cruelty to her 
prisoners. King Henry was marri- 
ed to Anne of Bolen near this place. 

Thus much may suffice for the 
origin of St. Alban’s. | 

BROOKLYN. 


ae 


For THE Masonic Recister. 


Mr. Editor——On the subject of 
publishing the names of expelled 
brethren, I do not agree to the sen- 
timents expressed by you in your 
- last number, as coinciding with those 
of the editor of the Masonic Miscel- 
lany. I think the Grand Lodge of 
this state have done perfectly right 
in forbidding such publications. I 
consider them as libellous, scanda- 
lous, and disgraceful to the society 
which permits or requires them. 
Charity covereth sins. And the 
universal prayer is, to teach us to 
hide the fault we see. 

Do religious, mechanical, relief, 
er any other social bodies, thus ex- 
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pose the defects or failings of their 
order, by trumpeting their baekslid- © 
ing members to the world? If the 
world knows not who are masons, se 
itisno concern of the world who have 
forfeited their right to the benefits 
of masonry. It is already well un- 
derstood by the public, that masons 
must not be infamous in their lives 
or characters, and of course, that bad 
members, found to be irreclaimable, 
are expelled from the society. And 
whenever a man becomes notorious 
for vice and immorality, it is taken 
for granted that he is no longer in 
fellowship with the masonic order, 
whatever may have been his forme 
rank or reputation. 

Masonry cannot make all of its 
professors perfect, any more than 
religion. ‘There was one traitor 
among the twelve disciples. And 
there is no society free from the in- 
cidents and imperfections of human- 
ity. But does masonry or religion 
enjoin upon their votaries the scorn 
and persecution of their erring or 
criminal brethren! What said our 
Saviour to the multitude who were 
so clamorous about the woman ta- 
ken in the fact of guilt p—“Let him 
that is without sin cast the first 
stone.” Besides, in publishing the 
name of an excluded member, we 
should recollect how many innocent 
and worthy persons of his family or 
friends we may wound by the op- 
probrium cast on him. 


Curst be the verse however smooth it flow, 

That serves to make one worthy man my 
foe, 

Give virtue pain, offend an honest ear, 

Or draw from soft-eyed innocence a tear— 


says the benevolent poet. And the 
philanthropic and humane would 
sooner let twenty criminals escape 
unpunished, than through one of- 
fender inflict punishment on many 
innocent. 

I have always viewed with re- 
gret this practice of posting ex- 
pelled masons. I believe it to be 
totally unnecessary, and evincing @ 
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fastidious and prudish tenacity of 
reputation not warranted by the ex- 
ample of other societies, nor requir- 
ed by a correct opinion of the true 
interests of our institution. In fact 
it must operate injuriously to the 
order, by holding cut to the uniniti- 
ated the terrors of an Inquisitorial 
ordeal and excommunication, or 
anathema, by “ bell, (and instead of 
book) newspaper, and candle,” for 
breaches of by-laws, and offences 
against technical regulations of 
which they have no knowledge, and 
must therefore entertain a frightful 
idea. Many, doubtless, are deter- 
red from becoming members by this 
unknown fear, however unfounded 
it may eventually prove. I sincere- 





ly rejoice that the Grand Lodge 
have so pointedly condemned and ' 
forbidden the practice; and m!| 
really glad that the matter has be- 
come so public, in the sincere hope ' 
and trust that it cannot fail to incite | 
and determine other lodges to “ go 
and do likewise.” 
NEW-YORK. 
—p—— 


FESTIVAL OF ST. JOHN. 


Through the kindness of ovr worthy | 
Brother, Enwarp M. Grirrine, editor of | 
the People’s Friend, at Little-Falls, we 
have been favoured with a copy of the 
following Discourse, delivered at the 
Festival of the Nativity of St Joln the 
Evangelist, at Danube, county of Herki- 
mer, state of New-York, on the 27th of 
December last. 


MASONIC DISCOURSE. 
BY REV. P. L. WHIPPLE. 


Rev. or St. Jonn, ii, 17. 

To him that overcometh will I give 
to eat of the HIDDEN MANNA, and 
will give him a WHITE STONE, and 
in the stone @ NEW NAME written, 
which no man knoweth saving he 
that receiveth it. 


Glorious and interesting are two 





vine light first shone from Heaver 
to aioe the human mihd, and fit 
it for eternal felicity—the other, 
when sympathy, order, and harmo- 
ny, laid the foundation for improve- 
ment in the arts and sciences. The 
former is the life, the consolation 
and support of the Christian Church; 
while the latter constituted, and 
now preserves, in one common 
brotherhood, the MASONIC FRATER+ 
NITY. 

Ever since these two socicties 
have had an existence, many indie 
viduals in each have spread a lustre 
over their private and public charace 
ters, added a distinguished honour 
to their order, and crowned their 
names with the wreath of immor- 
tality. Among these personages, 
some have stood conspicuous in 
both. - Such was St. John the Evan- 
gelist, whose day is now celebrated, 
not only by our ancient order of free 
and accepted masons, but also by 
a large portion ef the Christian 
Church. He was that disciple whon 
Jesus loved with peculiar affection, 
as a proof of which, he kindly em- 
braced him to his bosom, and this 


| love was reciprocated with sincerity 


and ardour. While his Saviour was 
on earth, this A postle was ever ready 
to follow him, through dangers ever 
so alarming, and perils even unto 
death. 

His master was arraigned in the 
High Priest’s hall—he was there ; 
condemned at the Judgment seat— 
he was there also; crucified on Cal- 
vary—he was there too, and received 
the affectionate legacy of his Lord, 
the blessed Mary. : 

After this he is found in Asia, la- 
bouring in the apostolic office, where 
he founded six of the seven Asiatic 
Churches; his conduct coming to 
the knowledge of the emperor Do- 
mitian, this cruel tyrant ordered him 
to be cast into a caldron of burnin 
oil ; but he possessed in his heart the 
hidden manna, and held the white 
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fury of the flame consumed him not; 
for the same power which before had. 
rescued from the burning furnace, 
now rescued him from the devour- 
ing element. 

Not content with such a display 
of Divine interposition, the tyrant 

again raised the persecuting hand, 
and banished the saint to the Island 
of Patmos. During this banishment 
he wrote his Revelation, which, 
more than any other inspired writ- 
ing, is filled with mysteries. Of 
these, we have now only to speak of 
the passage. selected, which is a part 
ofthe address to the An gel, or Bishop 
of the Church in Pergamos; and the | 
instruction which it contains, may 
now be applied to us, as well as to 
all mankind. 

“An explanation of its emblems, 
will lead to a useful application to 
Christians, and to Masons. 

The first emblem is the hidden 
Manna. 

The visible manna is that food 
which the Almighty ramed down | 
from above, to feed the starvir e | 
Israclites, in the wilderness; a pot | 
of this was preserved, which, ace | 
cording to a tradition of the Jews; | 
was hidden by king Josiah, together | 
with other sacred deposites. ‘These, | 
as some have supposed, were pre- | 
served, through masonic art, during ' 
the time that Jerusalem was taken, | 
and held by the Chaldeans. They , 
were expected to be restored at the | | 
coming of the Messiah, and then the | 
hidden manna did come, for whoev- 
er participates in the grace of Christ 
receives the hidden manna. 





fue white stone, and in the stone a 
new name be aaa two ancient cus- 
toms o ¢ither of which this 
might allude, the one is that which | 
was observed’ by Judges, in giv- 
ing their su rages by white and 
black pebbles; those who gave the | 
former ‘wete. for absolving the cul- | 

pr it—those who gave the latter were | | 
tor his epndemnation. 
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AT 
According to this allusion, the 
white stone carries with it the evi- 


dence of pardon and acquittance, as. 
expressed by a classic poet: 


‘¢ A custom was of old and still remains, 
hich life or death by suffrages ordains ; 
White stones and blac within an urn are 
cast, 
The first absolves, Lut fate is in the last. ® 


The other allusion of the white 
stone is to the custom of conquerors 
in the ancient public games, who 
were not only conducted, with great 
pomp, into their own city and resi- 
dence, but had a white stone given 
them, on which their names were in- 
scribed. This badge entitied them 
during their whole life to a main- 
tenance at the public expense. A- 
mong the Romans, these were call- 


led tessera, and were divided into 


several kinds, one of which had a 
striking resemblance, in the privi- 
leges which it granted, to our ma- 
sonic emblem, or white stone. To 


| this the comedian Plautus refers in 


one of his acts, in which is represent- 
ed a conversation between two un- 
known persons. Whoever held one 
of these, had a right to entertain- 
ment in the house of those who 
originally gave it; devices were in- 
scribed on the tessera, which com- 
memorated a friendly contract ; and 
as the parts were interchanged, none 
could know the device, or the reason 
of the contract, save him who. re- 
ceivedit. It gave the bearer aright 
to the offices of hospitality; when 
| produced, he was accommodated 


| with food, lodging, and all other 


necessaries. 

The application of this to the de- 
vices and principles of our fraterni- 
ty, can easily be made, by every 
brother instructed in his art. As ap- 
plicable: to Christians, he who is 
elsewhere said to have “ the earnest 


| of the spirit,” has the tessera of the 


text: he alone knows the contract 
between Christ and his soul; and 
when he has obtained this badge, he 
becomes entitled to, and aetually re- 
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ceives the succour, support, and 
grace of Chfist, and is admitted into 
fellowship with his saints in his holy 
Church; and-in a more. exalted 
Christian view, the words of our ho- 
ly Saint imply, that “ he who en- 
dureth unto the end” in the exercise 
of virtue, shall, at his entrance into 
the eternal world, possess a badge of 
distinction with an inscription known 
only to himself, which shall give 
him a title to the joys of eternal life 
in the kingdom of Heaven.’ 

But let us apply the subject to our 
order. — It is said, he that overcom- 
eth shall receive the “ hidden mys- 
teries.” We would first address 
ourselves to strangers, who have 
never been initiated within the walls 
of our temple. Do you not know 
what are the fundamental principles 
ef our art? Do you not know that 
our object is to improve ourselves and 
do good to the world, and especially 
to a distressed brother and his fami- 
ly? And do you not know, that 
our society must ere this have fallen 
to ruin, had it actually been founded 
in iniquity, and maintained by some 
diabolical spirit, as some have been 
pleased to affirm? No, my friends, 
the foundation of our order is virtue 
in an extended sense. Ages can 
witness its existence ; ages can wit- 
ness its acts of kindness—and no 
age can witness discord or conten- 
tion among the assembled craft. 
Behold our Temple erected in every 
region of the world. From the fro- 
zen countries of the North, to the 
burning clime of the South, her 
beautiful columns are displayed ; 
and many of her workmen are not 
only her brightest ornaments, but 
also the brightest ornaments of so- 
ciety. 

Let not that sophistry affright 
you, which is so frequently brought 
against us, that because some of our 
members are unworthy and of an 
abandoned character, our principles 
are the cause, and that our instruc- 
tions lead to such a wayward course. 
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No such fallacy can have weight 
with any reasonable man} for the 
same reasoning would destroy the 
most valuable institutions in ripirt 
which must all be corrupted, while 
man retains in his heart the stain of 
sin. Remove then your prejudices ; 
he that overcometh these, and the 
pre of initiation into a regular 

odge, shall emphatically receive 
‘“¢ a white stone, and in it anew name 
written, which no man knoweth 
saving he that receiveth it.” Like the 
Roman tessera, this will entitle you 
to a friendly reception among all 
our Brethren; and by it you can 
show and communicate that com- 
pact, which unites us together, and 
forms a universal language through- 
out the world. 

In an application of this subject 
to masons, remember, brethren, the 
words, “ he that overcometh.” It 
is the worthy brother only who is 
entitled to our most valuable privi- 
leges : 


“ Not those who visit Lodges, 
‘“¢ To eat and drink their fill; 
‘¢ Not those who at our meetings, 
‘¢ Hear Lectures ’gainst their will ; 


‘¢ But only those whose pleasure, 
“ At every lodge can be, 
‘“¢ ‘T’ improve themselves by Lectures 
‘¢ In glorious Masonry.” 
| 
We must overcome vice and 


wickedness, and practise the princi- 
ples which are inculcated in our 
Lectures. These are the highest 
moral virtues; yea, they are Chris- 
tian virtues. 

Let us for a moment dwell upon 
some of them. The first and most 
fundamental virtue of masonry is be- 
nevolence or Charity. Whatever 
the world may say against our soci- 
ety, it is an established truth, that 
she has ever been distinguished for 
her acts of charity. How many 
suffering brothers has she raised 
from pinching want ! How many has 
she preserved, for the present, even 
from the pangs of death ! How many 
widows and orphans, shivering with 
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smile with joy under her fostering jj { 


hand! Yes, even in an enemy’s 


‘eamp has she staid the -hostile 


weapon, when raised with murder- 


ous hand. Time would fail us to 


enumerate particular instances: let 
us, therefore, while we reflect on 
their existence, be ourselves en- 
eouraged to persevere in the exer- 
cise of this ennobling virtue, with- 
out which all others are accounted 
as nothing. ‘This is the basis of 
civil society ; under the exercise‘of 
this, are made those concessions 
which diminish the natural liberties 
ef man, and open the way to the en- 
joyment of all civil rights. From 
this, community consents to be gov- 
erned by human laws, and the in- 


nocent are notto suffer from the| 


iron rules, which are enacted for the 
guilty. Let the governors, or gov- 
erned discard this, and you would, 
soon behold, on the one hand, ty- 
ranny raise her oppressive sceptre, 
and: destroy every vestige of civil 
liberty ; while on the other hand, 
savage brutality would draw the 
bloody dagger, and bury it in the 
breasts of the most virtuous and 
wise. 

The effects of benevolence on so- 
ciety are no where more apparent 
and cheering than in social life. 
As neighbours and friends we are 
all dependent, and objects of chari- 
ty; yet through the influence of 
this virtue, our wants are relieved— 


- our misfortunes are soothed—our 


beds of sickness are sweetened—and 
even our entrance into the eternal 
world is consoled with the reflection, 
that our bodies are not to be left to 
brutal voracity. On this theme, the 
philosopher, and the poet might 
dwell with pleasure and delight, in 
gratifying the imagination ; but the 
well instructed mason, as well as the 
Christian, is led not only to eulo- 
gize charity, but also to venerate 
that Divine Being who is the source 
of infinite benevolence ; whose fa- 
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cold and hunger, have been made to | ' 


x 


ours to us are too innumerable able and 










raise the han@Ot clarity. 
on aclighs to cepa: iireior 
son delights to expatiate, is 
ly love: by this we are taught to 
regard the whole human species as 
one common family ; to meet on 
the level with the high, the low, the 
rich, and the poor ; and:centre our 
esteem on him ont 1, who posses 
that spirit by which the Christian 
‘knows that he has “passed from 
death unto life.” By this the king 
descends from his lofty throne : lays 
down his crown, and meets his hum- 
ble subject on the same level. B 
this we preserve that union, whic 
extends from pole to pole, and 
would enable us to find a friend in 
the suspicious Chinese ; the cruel 
Arab; the malicious Spaniard ; and 
even in the treacherous Turk. 

Shall it be in vain, brethren, that 
we inculcate brotherly love, when 
assembled in our lodge rooms? Shall 
we not rather exercise it, when we 
are at labour in the great lodge of 
the universe, whose covering is the 
canopy of heaven; whose length is 
from north to south; .and whose 
breadth extends from east to west ? 

But to participate in this love, 
which is in fact our “hidden man- 
na,” we must. remember that the 
“white stone,” with its inscription, 
is not the only requisite : one thing 
is left to ourselves, we must over- 
come. 

Hatred and malice must be erad- 
icated from the heart, so that on all 
occasions we may be ready to man- 
ifest to others what we would re- 
ceive from them. We cannot éx- 
ercise the virtues of brotherly love 
and charity, without ruling our pas- 
sions, and regulating our habits; to 
effect which, we are directed to 








practise the cardinal virtues of Tem- 
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perance, Fortitude, Prudence, and || first kght, which meets the inquir- 


Justice. By a faithful adherence 
to these; every mason will easily 


- avoid those quicksands of intemper- 


ance and vice, on which so many 
ie op into 
despair, and then sink 
into final ruin. May we avoid such 
a downfal as this, by never entering 
the path which leads toward it ! 
ere, brethren, is where We err. 
The change from the most exalted 











Virtue to the most debasing vice, 


is not generally, like descending a 
precipice; but more resembles the 
descent, by some gentle declivity, 
from a mountain, with a beautiful 
and extended summit, to some far 
distant valley, where nothing but 
thorns and rugged hedges grow. 
Enter not this descent, for if we pass 
the border of the summit, we are 
almost sure to glide along, until- we 


are ensnared in the thorny hedge. || 


Brethren, he, in whose honour we 
are assembled, possessed that hidden 
manna, and those other virtues, 
which entitled him to carry the 
white stone, and in the moment of 
danger delivered him from the burn- 
ing chaldron of oil. 

Do we also possess the same hid- 
den manna, with the virtues and gra- 
ces in which we are taught, to sucha 
degree as to entitle us to wear with 
honour the badge of a mason, which 
transcends what kings or emperors 
can confer; to carry with respect 


der, whose inscription no one knows 
saving he that has received it, and 
finally be able to pass through dan- 
ger under a protecting defence ? 
But to close—Brethren, and all 
who hear me, never would I speak | 


that invisible white stone of our or- | 





so much in praise of masonry ; never 
would I dip my pen to write its 
eulogy ; never would I exert my 
feeble powers of oratory in its favour, 
did it not inculcate our holy reli- 
gion; but when I reflect that this is 
among its lights, yea, that it is the 
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ing pilgrim, when the shade of dark- 
ness is removed, and he beholds the 
first mysteries of our art: when [. 
reflect on this, I say, I would not 
cease to speak its praise until m 
voice should falter, and my brea 
fail! On this theme, which is our 
only cheering light, I love to dwell. 
This with reluctance I leave; for 
the tongue of eulogy and the genius 
of eloquence are exerted in vain to 
show its merit. It is “ the still small 
voice,” which whispers to the soul, 
and tells us of its charms, while it 
breathes into the heart the hidden 
manna of Divine grace. 


eee 


GERMAN PRECEPT. 


Honour the fathers of the state-; 
love thy country; be religiously 
scrupulous jn fulfilling all the duties 
of a good citizen; consider that 
they are become peculiarly sacred 
by thy voluntary masonic vow ; and 
that the violation of them, which in 
one, not under such obligations, 
would be weakness, would in thee 
be hypocrisy and criminality. 

‘ sili 


DEDICATION. 


On the 25th of June last, the new 
Masonic Hall, belonging to St. Pat- 
rick’s Lodge, in Louisville, in the 
state of Georgia, was solemnly dedi- 
cated to MASONRY, VIRTUE, and UNI- 
VERSAL BENEVOLENCE, by the grand 
lodge of that state, assisted by a 
number of the subordinate lodges. 
The ceremonies were attended by a 
large and respectable: concourse of 
citizens, both ladies and gentlemen. 
An exordium on masonry was pro- 
nounced by the right worshipfui 
Wiutam Scuusy, grand master ; 
and an appropriate oration was de- 
livered by brother Danie, Hook, 
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senior warden of St. Patrick’s lodge. ||» -Wretched.and 


We have been favoured with a copy 
of the exordium, by our worthy 
prother and companion Braxert D. 
Tuompson, and with pleasure give it 
a place in the Masonic Recister. 
The oration has not yet come to hand. 
EXORDIUM. 


My Brethren and Friends, 

Man, as he came from the 
hands of his great Creator, was pure, 
innocent, and undefiled. He want- 
ed not the aid of human wisdom, 
and human institutions, to render 


his condition in life happy. He 


stood in no need of the ‘artificial ties, 
which, since the fall, have so often 


and so greatly added to the comfort |} P° 


of man. No! he then was pure 
and harmless, the favourite of his 
great Creator, fearing nothing, de- 
siring nothing. All nature bore a 
pleasing, delightful aspect. 
lion and the lamb tenanted one fold, 
and peace, universal peace, pervad- 
ed the extended field ofnature. No 


jarring discord, nor envious hate ; 


no misery, the offspring of crime, 
nor misery, the offspring of misfor- 
tune; no jealous eye, nor revenge- 
ful desire ; no hunger, nor thirst, 
nor nakedness ; no malice, nor cru- 
elty, nor angry passions, then were 
known, to corrupt the heart, or mar 
the happiness of man. The great 
Creator, well pleased with his work, 
benignantly smiled ; all nature join- 
ed with one accord to praise his 
great name ; and man stood erect 
under the smiles of Heaven with joy 
and gratitude, adoring the eternal 
Author and Finisher of all. How 
happy then was he! little. did he 


know his future fate; the misery 


which future transgression should 
bring on him and his posterity. 
But, alas! sin entered the world; 
man fell from his high station, and 
sickness, pain, and death, and all the 
ills that man is heir to, followed in 
the train. 


The 
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would his condition then have been 
if his heavenly Father had not sti 
eg loved, and cherished 
im. Yes! God still loved man, 
wayward, sinful man, and provided 
a ransom for his future salvation. 
Means are still ided by the mu- 
nificent hand o ~ aaa! his 
improvement, pleasure, and happi- 
ness in this world, through the aid 
of his social nature, which powerful- 
ly contributes to these great .ends. 
ankind thus situated, and con- 


scious of their own individual weak- 
ness, found it to form ‘so- 
cieties of different kinds, for the mu- 


tual good of all. Hence the estab- 
lishment of ‘religious, moral, and 
litical institutions ; the co-opera- 
tion of individuals to ote the 
public good ; to extend the arts-and 
sciences ; . to mateo the heathen ; 
to suppress vice immorality ; to 
omtead the gospel to the utmost 


bounds of the earth; to minister the 


cup of consolation to the wretched ; 
to extend the hand of charity and 
wipe the falling tear from the eye of 
distress ; to relieve the unfortunate 
of every nation, and generally, to 


‘meliorate the condition of man, 


whilst journeying through this wil- 
derness of wo; becoming a pillar 
of cloud by day, to protect from 
ain, and a pillar of fire by night, to 
ight his footsteps in the paths of truth 
and virtue,which lead to the promised 
land. The great good which has 
been produced, by the instrumental- 
ity of these various associations, has 
often been attested by the incense 
which burns on the altar of grateful 
hearts. But, the aggregate of hap 
piness which flows from _these sour- 
ces, time can never unfold; and 


| how much misery has been prevent- 


ed, eternity alone can bring to light. 

Among all the various institutions 
which have been established, either 
religious, political, or moral, for the 
melioration of the condition of man, 
none stands more pre-eminently 
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conspicuous for charity benevolence, jj say, “ is not-this painting a carica- 


and humanity, than the masonic. |] ture ; can all this be true ?” 
In point of intrinsic excellence, and |} my friends, all this is true. 
universal. prevalence, ,it ranks infi- || er portrait never was drawn 


Yes, 
A juste. 
by the 


nitely superior to any other of human || combined powers of Raphael and 


origin. The very nature and exist- 
ence of man, necessarily creates a 
relation, which binds man to man ; 
‘and masonry, as a social compact, 
adds increasing weight and force to 


each original obligation. Friend- | 


ship, charity, and brotherly love, 
are enjoined and cultivated. “Qh! 
what celestial balm does friendshi 

pour into the troubled heart!” It 
soothes affliction, alleviates pain, 
revives the drooping heart, and 
gives to life a value, far beyond 
its real worth. In the social hour, 
friendship gives a new zest to every 
joy; and, in the hour of distress, it 
is a prop for the wounded heart to 
restupon. Charity! thou godlike 


—_—_ — - 


} 


Titian. Tis true that the likeness. 
is not always seen; because the be- 
holder, sometimes from ignorance, | 
and sometimes from design, places 
himself in that direction from the 
picture, whence he can only see the 
dark shade, which forms the back 


4 ground of the painting. But the 
} man of taste and feeling; who, with- 


out prejudice, views this portrait 
from a situation, where he can have 
the advantage of the rays of light 
roperly thrown on the canvass, will 
forced to declare the likeness 
true. 
We are not disposed to deny that 
there are black spots in the sun of 
masonry. But are there not black 


virtue—thee we hail, as the bond of |] spots sometimes seen even in the 


perfectness, the pole star of mason- 
ry. Thou givest bread to the hun- 
gry, and raiment to the naked ; thou 
givest comfort and reliefto the poor 
and the needy, the wretched and 
the forlorn ;,.and thy mantle covers 
the many imperfections of frail, 
miserable, deluded man. And thou 
too, brotherly love! come thou, and 
bring with thee truth and universal 
benevolence. Come ye, and draw 
your chairs round the social fire ; ye 
too are necessary to form the bright 
laxy of masonic attributes! But 
are these all ? No! there is yet one 
wanting, to complete the circle.— 
Here she comes ; welcome thou di- 
vine messenger of peace ; thou Ho- 
ly Religion; Come, draw thy chair, 
and make us full ; preside thou over 
these earthly worthies, and give di- 
rection to theirzeal. What a bless- 
ed circle, my friends, is this ? This 
circle, whose centre is the great, 
the adorable Jehovah ! before Him, 
all masons are taught to bow with 
 yeverence ; Him, they are taught to 
obey, love, and adore. 
But, methinks I hear some of you 


—— 


H 





great luminary of the solar system ? — 
And shall we despise the blessed 
light he gives us, because he is now 
spotless No! my friends, we hail 
with joy and delight his enlivening 
rays, although, sometimes, he may 
be eclipsed by the intervention of an 
opaque body. 

We know, and we regret it too, 
that many masons act very differ- 
ently from the profession they make, 
and are actually a disgrace to the 
society, and to human nature. But 
this argues nothing against mason- 
ry; if there were no bad men in se- 
ciety, except the few who are to be 
found within the pales of the lodge, 
then indeed, we should cease to sing 
the praises ef masonry. No argu- 
ment can be drawn from the vice 
and immorality of bad masons, 
whereby to condemn the institution, 
er the virtuous members. As well 
might you say, that’because there 
are some vile, profligate men, who 
disgrace the nature they bear, there 
are therefore no virtuous men, be- 
cause all men are human, and pos- 





| sess the same passions. 


How would 
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such argument comport with com- 
mon sense? Does your reason as- 
sent toit? No! reason must have 
lost her empire, and folly usurped 


the throne, before the human mind | 


can be forced to such conclusions. 





My friends, we are willing that 
masonry shall be tested by its own’ 
intrinsic excellence and utility. ‘If 
it has ever been productive of inju- 
ry.te society, it deserves to be rep- 
robated and annihilated. But if it 
has never caused any evil, and on 
the contrary has ever produced 
the smallest good, it deserves to be 
praised and cherished, 

If masonry has ever done evil in 
gnorant of the evi- 
dence which establishes the fact : 
and I defy all the powers of earth 
and hell to establish one solitary in- 
stance, in which masonic principles 
or practice have produced injury to 
society, in any point of view, either 
legal or political, moral or religious. 

i assert then, without the fear of 
contradiction, that masonry never 


has done, and never will do any in- 


jury; and I assert too, that it has 
done more moral good in the world, 
than any other society that ever ex- 
isted. That this is true, the world 
has ample evidence, although we 
do not go on the house-top to pro- 
elaim our benevolence. 












If any, even the most abject indi- 
vidual of the human race, has been 
relieved from want and misery by 
the benevolent hand of masonry, it 
deserves to be fostered. If masonry 
pours the balm of consolation into 


the wounded heart, and grants re- 


lief to the distressed widow and help- 
less orphan, it deserves to be cher- 
ished. If misery, and want, and 
hunger, and thirst, and nakedness, 
have never cried in vain to masonry, 
then indeed it deserves to be praise 
ed. And untiltruth, justice, benev- 
olence, friendship, and brotherly 
love, cease to be virtues; and chari- 
ty, the principal round in the ma- 
sonic ladder, which leads from earth 
to heaven, becomes a vice, masonry 
will be hailed by virtue, as one of 
her brightest stars. 

Such, my brethren, being the di- 
vine purity of the principles of ma- 
sonry, let us endeavour to emulate 
the divine perfections of Him, whom 
we profess to adore ; and, in the fig- 
urative language of this Holy Book, 
which we declare to be the first great 
light in masonry, let us seek to make 
our robes white in the blood of the 
Lamb. ‘Then indeed will we grace 
the profession we make. Then in- 
deed will we have the pass word, 
which will gain us admittance into 
the grand celestial Lodge above. 


—p— 


To THE EpjTor or THE Masonic ReaistTer. 


The following Song is transmitted, and if you think it worthy a place 


in your RectstEr, you will please to insert it. 


B S. 


THE GENIUS OF MASONRY. 


WHEN Sol, with grave motion, had plung’d in the ocean, 
And twilight hung over the borders of day, 
A splendid reflection, with downward direction, 
Stole softly the senses of mortals away : 
My thoughts were suspended, as darkness descended, 
With night’s ample canopy widely unfurl’d ; 
The solar succession of mist in progression, 


Bid twilight in silence retire from the werld. 
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While thus I was tranced, a person advanced, 
All sprightly and active with transporting glee; 
With rapture I trembled, I thought he resembled 
Some angelic form more than man could e’er be, 
With ardour I viewed him, in fancy pursued him, 
His mien was majestic, and noble his mind ; 
His actions discreetly, fulfilling completely, 
The precepts of nature by wisdom enjoin’d. 





His heart was in motion with zeal and devotion, 
His voice was an organ of music and mirth; 
Profuse as a fountain that flow’d from a mountain, 
His charities gladden’d the children of earth : 
In fancy I caught him, and home with me brought him, 
And sought with my heart-strings to bind him with care} 
Nor would I unloose him, for in his blest bosom, 
I saw the best image that human can wear. 


I thought he said to me, “ In vain you pursue me, | 
For on the strong pinions of science I soar, 
But if you will hasten, and be a freemason, 
Pll speak of the order a moment or more : 
No other legation since earth’s first creation, 
Has e’er kept a secret in union so long ; 
No other communion so firm as this union, 
No friendship with man that’s so iasting and strong. 


“ For kings may make quarrels for conquest and laurels, 
And churches, though Christian, may wrangle and jar, 
There’s no such invasions allow’d among inasons, 
Nor ruptures nor rumours of interna) war : | 
Through time’s ancient measure, with freedom and pleasure, 
The sons of fair science have mov’d hand in hand; 
Through every commotion, by land or by ocean, 
In triumph have pass’d the harmonious band. 


fo time may keep beating, his numbers completing, 


And wear out his wings in the region of years ; 
But wisdom and beauty shall teach us our duty, 
_ Until the Grand Master in glory appears. 
' The world may keep gazing, their senses amazing, 
And wreck their inventions to find out our plan; 
‘ With candour we meet them, and prove as we greet them, 
That masons respect every virtuous man. } 


Let envy degrade us, and scribblers invade us, 

And all the black regions of malice combine ; 
Though demons and furies turn judges and juries, 

With innocent lustre the order will shine. 

Like rocks in the ocean, we fear not the motion 
Of waves which asssail us in foaming career ; 

| With truth and discretion, we still make progression, 
\ _ And leave all the envy of fools in the rear. 
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While each in his station, with great admiration, 
Beholds the fair temple of wisdom arise, 
Let each faithful brother su one another, 
a lodge universal 7 — the skies: 
ith orient grandeur and dazzling splendour,, 
The wide arch of heaven reflecting the blaze, 
Where sisters and brothers and millions of others, 
Shall shine in the courts of the Ancient of Days. 


The scene is before us, then join in the chorus, 
Let worlds with all beings unite in the song ; 
‘To God the Creator and Author of nature, 
And ages eternal the anthem a 
Thus armies terrestrial, and squadrons celestial, 
Shall echo through heaven the music serene ; 
Yet will their high story fall short of his glory, 
And silent expression must muse on the theme.” 


a” -@ “@ @ "ee “e202 \.6e2°6: & "@ 


He closed this oration, with great admiration, . 
While extasy kindled his countenance high ; 
With due preparation, he soar’d from his station, 
And buoyant from earth he ascended the sky : 
In awe I beheld him, which clearly reveal’d him, 
The genius of masonry fullin my sight; = 
Through ether progressing, receiving earth’s blessing, 
Triumphant he enter’d the portals of light. 


—— 
ON FREEMASONRY. 
By a Mason’s Wife. 


With what malicious joy, e’er I knew better, 
Have I been wont Freemasons to bespatter; 
How greedily have I believ’d each lie 

Contriv’d against that fam’d society ; 

With many more complain’d—’twas very hard, 
Women should from their secrets be debarr’d, 
When kings and statesmen to our sex reveal 
Important secrets which they should conceal, 
That beauteous ladies by their sparks ador’d 
Never could wheedle out the mason’s word ; 
And oft their favours have bestow’d in vain, 
Nor could one secret for another gain : 

I thought, unable to explain the matter, 

Each mason sure, a woman hater: 

With sudden fear and dismal horror struck, 

I heard my spouse was to subscribe the book. 
By all our loves I begg’d he would forbear ; 
Upon my knees I wept, and tore my hair; 

But when I found him fix’d, how I behav’d, 

I thought him lost, and like a fury rav’d; 
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Believ’d he would for ever be undone, 


= strange operation undergone, 


en he came.back, I found a change ’tis true, 
But such a change as did his youth renew : | 
With coaenee and smiling grace he came, 


And sp 


Ye married ladies is a 


ng eyes that spoke a bridegroom’s flame. 


happy life, 


Believe me, that of a freemason’s wife, 
Though they con. al the secrets of their friends, 
+ In love and truth they make us full amends. 


~-QOe-- 


GRAND. CHAPTER OF 
GEORGIA. 


List of its officers, together with 
those of its subordinate chapters. 


GRAND CHAPTER. 


M.E. William Schley, grand high 
-priest. 
—— David Clarke, deputy grand 
high priest. 
—— William Bivins, grand king. 
—— George Wolcott, grand scribe. 


—— Bickett D. Thompson, grand || 


treasurer. 
—— Daniel Hook, grand secretary. 
—— Asa Holt, grand marshal. 


SUBORDINATE CHAPTERS. 


Union Royal Arch Chapter, No. 1, 
Louisville. 
M. E. Birkett D. Thompson, high 
priest. 
—— Daniel Hook, king. 
—— Asa Holt, scribe. 
Augusta Chapter, No. 2, Augusta. 


M. E. David Clark, high priest. 
John Cresswell, king. 
——— Green B. Marshall, scribe. 


Georgia Chapter, No. 3, Savannah. 


M.E. Stephens, high priest. 
Pelot, king. 
Calvin Baker, scribe. 


Temple Chapter, No. 4, Milledge- 
ville. 
M. E. William Bivins, high priest. 
s———~ Samuel Rockwell, king. 














. 


M.E. Henry Darnell, scribe. 


Franklin Chapter, No. 5, Etonton. 
| M. E. Burton B. Hill, high priest. 
1 ————_ George Wolcott, king... 
—— Augustus Haywood, scribe. 
Mechanics’ Chapter, No. 6, 
Lexington. 


priest. 
-—— Thomas W. Golding, king. ° 
—— Thomas Miller, scribe. 
Washington Chapter, No. 7, 
Marion. tas 
M. E. Hope H. Slatter, high priest. 


3 Moses Fort, king. 
—— Samuel Gainer, scribe, 
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PYTHAGORAS CHAPTER, 
No. 17, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Officers for the present year. 


M.E. Talcott Wolcott, high priest. 
R. E. Jeremy Hoadley, king. 

E. Joseph G. Norton, scribe. 
Comp. George Putnam, captain of 


the host. 

——— Henry Kilbourn, principal so- 
journer. 

—— Joseph Church, royal arch 
captain. 

—— Marcellus Landers, third 


grand master. 
—— CharlesOlmsted,second grand 
‘Master. 
Samuel G. Goodrich, first 
‘grand master. 











— 


M.E. Joseph G. Galbraith, high. 
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Comp. John J. White, secretary. 

—— Frederick Oakes, treasurer. 

—— Daniel Winship, senior stew- 
ard. 

—— Asahel Saunders, junior stew- 
ard. Ret 

—— Augustus Andross, centinel. 


el 
From THe Masonic Misce.iany. 


A BRIEF CHARGE, 
Delivered by the Deputy Grand 
High Priest, at the organization 
of‘a new Royal Arch Chapter, at 
Winchester, Kentucky. 


Permit me, my brethren and com- 
panions, to congratulate you on the 
establishment among you, of a body 
of masons, devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of the more advanced degrees ; 
and suffer me to indulge the hope, 
that this occurrence may be the 
harbinger of the increased prosperi- 
ty of the order, and may lead to a 
more assiduous devotion to the in- 
terests of freemasonry in general. 
There is no rivalship or competition 
between the different orders of ma- 
sonry. They are all parts of one 
admirable system, and all tend to 
the promotion of the same common 
object, the advancement of the vir- 
tue and happiness of man. The 
promotion to higher degrees, does 
not in the least diminish our obliga- 
tions, or weaken our ties to those 
which have preceded them. They 
only enlarge the sphere of our ope- 
rations; increase the area of our 


knowledge, and impose upon us- 


new, and more extensive responsi- 
bility. Let, then, my companions, 
the institution of a Royal Arch 
Chapter, which is entrusted to your 
special care and direction, impress 
upon your minds a deep and lasting 
sense of your obligation, to be more 
cautious than ever in your deport- 
ment as men and masons. Re- 
member, [ entreat you, that the 
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! 
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measure, entrusted to your keeping; 
and do not lose sight of the admira- 
ble lessons which have, from time to 
time, been solemnly, and most im- 
pressively taught you, as you have 
passed dirough the several veils of 
the sanctuary. Masonry never was 
intended to be a solemn mockery. 
Its essence does not consist in a dis- 
play of jewels and gewgaws, nor 
even in the performance of sacred — 
rites and mystic ceremonies. No! 
my companions. It is intended to 
make men wiser, and better. It 
opens to our view, and displays to 
the admiration of every ingenuous 
mind, the vast store house of human 
knowledge. It points us to our 
high, ultimate destination: it teach- 
es us to smooth the rough and rug- 
ged road, over which we are too of- 
ten destined to travel in the pilgrim- 
age of life; and urges us to the cul- 
tivation of those virtues, which are 
calculated to render us. more happy 
in this wor!d, aud to gain us admis- 
sion within the white veil of the 
tabernacle on high. 


ili 


DEDICATION. 


On the 17th of January last, the 
commodious apartments, which had 
been prepared for the reception and 
accommodation of the Lexington 
Royal Arch Chapter, No. 1, situated 
on the north-west side of the public 
square, in Lexington, Kentucky, 
were solemnly dedicated to masonic 
purposes, agreeably to ancient form 
and usage. The Grand Chapter of 
Kentucky was specially convened 
for the purpose, by the M. E. depu- 
ty grand high priest, who was pres- 





ent, and conducted the ceremonies; 
‘after the conclusion of which, he 
' delivered a brief address, congratu- 
' lating the chapter on the favourable 
| change which had been made in its 
‘place of meeting. Every thing was 
: done with solemnity, and in the most 
' perfect order. The apartments are 





character of the order is, in a great 
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for whicl. they are to be used. The 
principal room is sufficiently large, 
and is neatly fitted up, and the outer 


courts are conveniently situated.’ 


Indeed we have the authority of in- 
telligent masons, who have visited 
chapters in almost every part of the 
union, for saying, that scarcely any 
apartments can be found, rnore suit- 
able to the meetings and ¢ ceremonies. 
ef Royal Arch Masons, than those 
here alluded to. The rooms are 
occupied in conjunction with Webb 
Encampment of Knights 'Teitplars. 
ibid. 


—~@—- 
CONSECRATION. 


The new chapter of Royat Arch 
Niasons, at Winchester, Kentucky, 
was solemnly constituted and conse- 
crated by the deputy grand ready 
priest, on the 23d of January la las 
After the appropriate apenas 
ceremonies, the chapter, 1 in compa- 
ny with the Winclester Lodge of 
master masons, repaired in proces- 
sion to the court house, where, after 
religious exercises, and a discourse 
by the Rev. companion Bard, the 
several officers were invested with 
their respective badges, the chapter 
wasduly organized, constituted, and 
consecrated, anda short«harge de- 
livered by the deputy grand high 
priest. This chapter, we are hap- 
py to add, is composed of intelligent 
and industrious members, who have 
engaged in the enterprise with un- 
common zeal, and wio work in the 
several degrees with great skill and 
correctness.—itid. 


| 
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At a meeting of American Union 

yhapter, No. 1,‘held at American 
Union H. Hall, Marietta, Ohio, on the 
7th of Mov ember, 1821, the follow- 
ing oflicers were elected for the en- 
suing year, and on ‘Tuesday evening, 
the 1 Sth, they were severally dul; 


installed in their respective offices, 
Via: 








John Cotton, high priest. 

James McAboy, king.* 

Billy Todd, scribe. 

Weston Thomas, treasurer. 

Anaxamander Warner, secretary. 

Weston Thomas, captain ofthe host. 

James Duin, principal sojourner. 

Wm. Pitt Putnam, royal arch cap- 
tain. 

Andrew Cunningham, third grand 
master. 

Levi Barber, second grand mast.*:. 

Samuel Beach, first grand master. 

Matthew Cashel, steward and tyler. 

Regular communications are on 

Wednesdays, on or preceding the 

fullof the moon, in January, March, 

May, July, September, and Novem- 

ber, of each year.—<bid. 
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At a meeting of American Union 
Lodge, No. 1, held at American 
Union Hall, Marietta, Ohio, on the 
4th of December last, the following 
officers were elected for the present 
year; and on St. John’s day, the 











27th, they were duly installed in 
their respective offices, viz : 

John Cotton, master. 

Silas Cook, senior warden. 


Wm. A. Whittlesey, junior warden. 


Anaxamander Warner, treasurer. 
James M. Booth, secretary. 
James Dunn, senior deacon. 
Charles Bosworth, junior deacon. 
Isaac Rice, steward and tyler. 
Regular communication is on 
Tuesday, on or preceding the full 
of the moon.—zbid. 


—~g-— 


GRAND LODGE OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


Ata quarterly communication of 
the Grand Lodge of Ancient Free- 
masons of South Carolina, held at 
Charleston, on the 14th of Decem- 


* This companion ts also an elder 
of the Baptist Church in Marietta, 
and Parkersburgh, Virginia, and 
residcs at the latter place. 
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ber last, the foliowing brethren were 
duly elected officers of said grand 
lodge. for the ensuing year : 

John S. Cogdell, c. m. 

Isaac M. Wilson, p. c. M. 

Henry If. Bacot, s. c. w. 

William Waller, 3. G. w. 

Rev. Frederick Dalcho, 6G. c. 
Charles S. Tucker, 6. T. 

Edward Hughes, R. G. s. 

Richard W. Cogdell, c. a. s. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Peter Javain, ? senior grand 
5. Seyle, wardens. 
Augustus Follin, ? junior grand 
James C..Norris, wardens. 
Charles Cleaper, grand marshal. 
Benjamin Phillips, grand pursuivant. 
John M. Fraser, 

I. M. Johnson, . p. 
John Dawson, jun. 
Allan M’Donald, 
Robert Shand, grand tyler. 


ep 


New-York Masonic BENEVOLENT 
Socirty, No. 1. 


On the 14th of February last, the 
constitution of a society under the 
above title, was regularly adopted 
at St. John’s Hall, in the city of 
New-York. The society is formed 
for the mutual benefit of its mem- 
bers, their widows, and orphans. 
Though this society is independent 
of «ny grand lodge in the world, jt 
in no respect interferes with the 
rules and regulations of any duly 
constituted lodg-; nor daes it devi- 
ate from the ancient landmarks of 
the order; and no person can become 
a member who has not been raised 


grand stew- 
ards. 


to the sublime degree of a Master | 


Mason ; who at the time of admis- 
sion is of a healthy constitution, not 
under the age of twenty-one, nor 
exceeding the age of fifty years. A 
candidate must be proposed at least 
one month previous to his admis- 
sion, and must receive the voice of 
three fourths of the members pres- 
ent at the time of balloting, to be 
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accepted. The adjoining fee is 
five dollars, and the monthly dues 
twenty-five cents; and no person 
can receive any pecuniary benefit 
from the society, till he has been a 
member, and paid his regular dues 
one year; after which, in case of 
close confinement by sickness, he is 
to receive from the funds of the so- 
ciety four dollars per week, during 
the time of such confinement. Any 
member being ill, but not confined 
to his bed, is to receive two dollars a 
week, until he is able to attend to 
business; none, however, are enti- 
tled to the benefits of this society, 
who by improper conduct bring dis- 
ease upon themselves; and in all 
cases, arrears of dues are io be de- 
ducted from the first benefit, but 
the member is to be exempt from 
dues during his illness. Forty-five 
dollars, after the admission fee, 
makes a member for life, or during 
the existence of the society, which 
cannot be dissolved while thirteen 
of its members shall be opposed to 
the measure, let ever so great a ma- 
jority be in its favour; nor can any 
amendment to the constitution be 
made, unless approved by twothirds 
of the members present. On the 
death of a free member, twenty-five 
dollars are to be paid gut of the 
funds for his funeral expenses; and 
on the death of a member’s wife, he 
is ta receive the sum of twenty dol- 
lars; and no money drawn from the 
funds, either in case of sickness or 
death, is to be “ considered as a 
gift of benevolence, but as a matter 
of right.” After the incidental ex- 
pences of the society are paid, tie 
halances, from time to time, are to 
be deposited in the New-York Sa- 
vings Bank, from whence they are 
not to be drawn but by the voice of 
a majority of the members present. 
The stock of the society is at no 
time to be reduced to a less sum than 
one hundred dollars, and in case of 
necessity, a majority of the mem- 
bers, have aright by vote, to in- 
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crease the monthly dues to fifty 
cents, till they think expedient to 
reduce them in the same way. And 
when the funds shall amount to a 
thousand dollars above the current 
expences, the interest may be dis- 
posed of bya special committee, for 
the relief of the widows and orphans 
of deceased members. 

The officers of this society are to 
be annually elected, and to consist 
of a president, two vice presidents, a 
secretary, a treasurer, and a board 
of trustees, consjsting of three per- 
sons. 

The following are the officers for 
the present year : 

W. P. M. Philip Becanon, of 
German Union Lodge, No. 322, 
president. 

W. P.M. S. S. S. Hoyt, of St. 
John’s Lodge, No. 1, and Brother 
John Coats, of St. Andrews Lodge, 
No. 7, vice presidents. 

W. P.M. F. L. v. Vultee, of Ger- 
man Union Lodge, treasurer. 

W. P. M. J. M. Lester, of Mount 
Moriah Lodge, No. 132, secretary. 

Brothers Gilbert Lewis, treasurer 
of Trinity Lodge, No. 39, James 
Thorbourn, of Benevolent Lodge, 
No. 143,and Thomas Clark, W. M. 
of Trinity Lodge, No. 39, board of 
trustees. 

Regular meetings, at St. John’s 
Hall, on the second Thursday of 
every month. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE FLOATING BEACON. 


The following interesting narra 
tive, from Blackwood’s Magazine 
for October last, will be read with 
peculia™ interest. | 





Qne dark and stormy night, we 
were on a voyage from Bergen to 
Christiansand, in a small sloop.— 
Our captain suspected that he had 
‘approached too near the Norwegian 








coast, though he cotfid not discera 
any land, and the wind blew with 
such violence, that we were in mo- 
mentary dread of being driven upon 
alee-shore. We had endeavoured, 
for more than an hour, to keep our 
vessel away ; but our efforts proved 
unavailing, and we soon found that 
we could scarcely hold our own. A 
clouded sky, a hazy atmosphere, 
and irregular showers of sleety rain, 
combined to deepen the obscurity 
of the night, and nothing whatever 
was visible, except the sparkling of 
the distant waves, when their tops 
happened to break into a wreath of 
foam. The sea ran very high, and 
sometimes broke over the deck so 
furiously, that the men were obliged 
to hold by the rigging, lest they 
should be carried away. Our cap- 
tain was a person of timid and irres- 
olute character, and the dangers 
that environed us made him gradu- 
allv lose confidence in himself. He 
often gave orders and countermand- 
ed them in the same moment, all 
the while taking small quantities of 
ardent spirits at intervals. Fear 


-and intoxication soon stupified him 


completely, and the crew ceased to 
consult him, or to pay any respect 
to his authority, in so far as regard- 
ed the management of the vessel. 
About midnight, our mainssail 
was split, ard shortly after we found 
that the sloop had sprung a leak. 
We had shipped a good deal of 
water through the hatches, and the 
quantity that now entered from be- 
low was so great, that we thought 
we should go down every moment. 
Our only chance of escape lay in 
our boat, which was immediately 
lowered. After we had all got on 
board of her, except the captain, 
who stood leaning against the mast, 
we called to him, requesting that he 
would follow us without delay.— 
“ Flow dare you quit the sloop with- 
out my permission?” cried he, stag- 
gering forwards. “ This is not fit 
weather to go a fishing. Come 
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| grasp of the seaman, who immedi- 


_ adrunkard, and a madman. Most 


Back—back with you all!” “No, 
ho,” returned one of the crew, “‘ we 
don’t want to be sent to the bottom 
for your obstinacy. Bear a hand 
there, or we'll leave you behind.” 
«‘ Captain you’re drunk,” said anoth- 
er: “ you can’t take care of your- 
self. You must obey ws now.” “ Si- 
lence! mutinous villain,” answered 
the captain. “ What are you all 
afraid of ? This is a fine breeze— 
Up mainsail, and steer her right in 
the wind’s eye.” 

The sea knocked the boat so vio-. 
lently and constantly against the 
side of the sloop, that we feared the 
former would be injured, or upset, 
if we did not immediately row away; 
but anxious as we were to preserve 
our lives, we could not reconcile 
ourselves to the idea of abandoning 
the captain, who grew more obsti- 
nate the more we attempted to per- 
suade him to accompany us. At 
length one of the crew leaped on 
board the sloop, and having seized 
hold of him, tried to drag him along 
by force; but he struggled resolute- 
ly, and soon freed himself from the 


ately resumed his place among us, 
and urged that we should not any 
Jonger risk our lives for the sake of 


of the party declared they were of 
the same opinion, and began to push 
off the boat ; but I entreated them 
to make one effort more to induce 
their infatuated commander to ac- 
company us. At that moment he 
came up from the cabin, to which 
he had descended a little time be- 
fore, and we immediately perceived 
that ke was more under the influence 
of ardent spirits than ever. He 
abused us all in the grossest terms, 
and threatened his crew with severe 
punishment, if they did not come on 
board, and return to their duty. 
His manner was so violent, that no 
one seemed willing to attempt to 
constrain him to come on board the 





boat ; and after vainly representing | 
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the absurdity of his conduct, and the 
danger of his situation, we bid him 
farewell, and rowed away. _ 
The sea ran so high, and had such 
a terrific appearance, that I almost 
wished myself in the sloop again. 
The crew plied the oars in silence, 
and we heard nothing but the hiss- 
ing of the enormous billows as they 
gently rose up, aud slowly subsided 
again, without breaking. At inter- 
vals, our boat was elevated far above 
the surface of the ocean, and re- 
mained, fora few moments, trem-' 
bling upon the pinnacle of a surge, 
from which it would quietly deseend 
into a gulph, so deep and awful, that 
we often'thought the dense black 
mass of waters which formed its 
sides, were on the point of over-arch- 
ing us, and bursting upon our heads. 
We glided with regular undulations 
from one billow to another; but 
every time we sunk into the trough 
of the sea, my heart died within 
me, for I felt as if we were going 
lower down than we had ever done 
before, and clung instinctively to the 
board on which I sat. 
Notwithstanding my terrors, I 
frequently looked towards the —. 
The fragments of her mainsail, 
which remained attached to the 
yard, and fluttered in the wind, ena- 
bled us to discern exactly where she 
lay, and showed, by their motion, 
that she pitched about in a terrible 
manner. We occasionally heard 
the voice of her unfortunate com- 
mander, calling to us in tones of 
frantic derision, and by turns vocif- 
erating curses and blasphemous 
oaths, and singing sea-songs with a 
wild and frightful energy. I some- 
times almost wished that the crew 
would make another effort to save 
him, but, the next moment, the 
principle of self-preservation reptes- 
sed all feelings of humanity, and I 
endeavoured, by closing my ears, to. 
banish the idea of his sufferings 
from my mind. 





After a little time, the shivering 
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crease the monthly dues to fifty 
cents, till they think expedient to 
reduce them in the same way. And 
when the funds shall amount to a 
thousand dollars above the current 
expences, the interest may be dis- 
posed of bya special committee, for 
the relief of the widows and orphans 
of deceased members. 

The officers of this society are to 
be annually elected, and to consist 
of a president, two vice presidents, a 
secretary, a treasurer, and a board 
of trustees, consjsting of three per- 
sons. | 

The following are the officers for 
the present year : 

W. P. M. Philip Becanon, of 
German Union Lodge, No. 322, 
president. 

W. P.M. S. 8. S. Hoyt, of St. 
John’s Lodge, No. 1, and Brother 
John Coats, of St. Andrews Lodge, 
No. 7, vice presidents. 

W. P.M. F. L. v. Vultee, of Ger- 
man Union Lodge, treasurer. 

W. P.M. J. M. Lester, of Mount 
Moriah Lodge, No. 132, secretary. 

Brothers Gilbert Lewis, treasurer 
of Trinity Lodge, No. 39, James 
Thorbourn, of Benevolent Lodge, 
No. 143, and Thomas Clark, W. M. 
of Trinity Lodge, No. 39, board of 
trustees. 

Regular meetings, at St. Jol:n’s 
Hall, on the second Thursday of 
every month. 
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tive, from Blackwood’s Magazine 


for October last, will be read with 
peculia™ interest. 


Qne dark and stormy night, we 
were on a voyage from Bergen to 
Christiansand, in a small sloop.— 
Our captain suspected that he had 


‘approached too near the Norwegian 











coast, though he cotfid not discern 
any land, and the wind blew with 
such violence, that we were in mo- 
mentary dread of being driven upon 
alee-shore. We had endeavoured, 
for more than an hour, to keep our 
vessel away ; but our efforts proved 
unavailing, and we soon found that 
we could scarcely hold our own. A 
clouded sky, a hazy atmosphere, 
and irregular showers of sleety rain, 
combined to deepen the obscurity 
of the night, and nothing whatever 
was visible, except the sparkling of: 
the distant waves, when their tops 
happened to break into a wreath of 
foam. The sea ran very high, and 
sometimes broke over the deck so 
furiously, that the men were obliged 
to hold by the rigging, lest they 
should be carried away. Our cap- 
tain was a person of timid and irres- 
olute character, and the dangers 
that environed us made him gradu- 
allv lose confidence in himself. He 
often gave orders and countermand- 
ed them in the same moment, all 
the while taking small quantities of 
ardent spirits at intervals. Fear 
and intoxication soon stupified him 
completely, and the crew ceased to 
consult him, or to pay any respect 
to his authority, in so far as regard- 
ed the management of the vessel. 
About midnight, our main-sail 
was split, ard shortly after we found 
that the sloop had sprung a leak. 
We had shipped a good deal of 
water through the hatches, and the 
quantity that now entered from be- 
low was so great, that we thought 
we should go down every moment. 
Our only chance of escape lay in 
our boat, which was immediately 
lowered. After we had all got on 
board of her, except the captain, 
who stood leaning against the mast, 
we called to him, requesting that he 
would follow us without delay.— 
“ Flow dare you quit the sloop with- 
out my permission?” cried he, stag- 
gering forwards. “ This is not fit 
weather to go a fishing. Come 
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Back—back with you all!” “No, 
ho,” returned one of the crew, “ we 
don’t want to be sent to the bottom 
for your obstinacy. Bear a hand 
there, or we’ll leave you behind.” 
“ Captain you’re drunk,” said anoth- 
er: “you can’t take care of your- 
self. You must obey us now.” “ Si- 
lence! mutinous villain,” answered 
the captain. “ What are you all 
afraid of ? This is a fine breeze— 
Up mainsail, and steer her right in 
the wind’s eye.” 

The sea knocked the boat so vio- 
lently and constantly against the 
side of the sloop, that we feared the 
former would be injured, ar upset, 
if we did not immediately row away; 
but anxious as we were to preserve 
our lives, we could not reconcile 
ourselves to the idea of abandoning 
the captain, who grew more obsti- 
nate the more we attempted to per- 
suade him to accompany us. At 
length one of the crew leaped on 
board the sloop, and having seized 
hold of him, tried to drag him along 
by force; but he struggled resolute- 
ly, and soon freed himself from the 
grasp of the seaman, who immedi- 
ately resumed his place among us, 
and urged that we should not any 
Jonger risk our lives for the sake of 
a drunkard, and a madman. Most 
of the party declared they were of 
the same opinion, and began to push 
off the boat; but I entreated them 
to make one effort more to induce 
their infatuated commander to ac- 
company us. At that moment he 
came up from the cabin, to which 
he had descended a little time be- 
fore, and we immediately perceived 
that ke was more under the influence 
of ardent spirits than ever. He 

‘abused us all in the grossest terms, 
and threatened his crew with severe 
punishment, if they did not come on 
board, and return to their duty. 
His manner was so violent, that no 
one seemed willing to attempt to 
constrain him to come on board the 


boat ; and after vainly representing | 
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the absurdity of his conduct, and the 
danger of his situation, we bid him 
farewell, and rowed away. 

The sea ran so high, and had such 
a terrific appearance, that I almost 
wished myself in the sloop again. 
The crew plied the oars in silence, 
and we heard nothing but the hiss- 
ing of the enormous billows as they 
gently rose up, and slowly subsided 
again, without breaking. At inter- 
vals, our boat was elevated far above 
the surface of the ocean, and re- 
mained, for a few moments, trem- 
bling upon the pinnacle of a surge, 
from which it would quietly deseend 
into a gulph, so deep and awful, that 
we often'thought the dense black 
mass of waters which formed its 
sides, were on the point of over-arch- 
ing us, and bursting upon our heads, 
We glided with regular undulations 
from one billow to another; but 
every time we sunk into the trough 
of the sea, my heart died within 
me, for I felt as if we were going 
lower down than we had ever done 
before, and clung instinctively to the 
board on which I sat. 

Notwithstanding my terrors, I 
frequently looked towards the sloop. 
The fragments of her mained 
which remained attached to the 
yard, and fluttered in the wind, ena- 
bled us to discern exactly where she 
lay, and showed, by their motion, 
that she pitched about in a terrible 
manner. We occasionally heard 
the voice of her unfortunate com- 
mander, calling to us in tones of 
frantic derision, and by turns vocif- 
erating curses and _ blasphemous 
oaths, and singing sea-songs with a 
wild and frightful energy. I some- 
times almost wished that the crew 
would make another effort to save 
him, but, the next moment, the 
principle of self-preservation reptes- 
sed all feelings of humanity, and I 
endeavoured, by closing my ears, to. 
banish the idea of his sufferings 
from my mind. 

After a little time, the shivering 
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canvass disappeared, and we heard 
a tumultuous roaring and bursting 
of billows, and saw an unusual spark- 
ling of the sea about a quarter of a 
mile from us. One of the sailors 
cried out that the sloop was now on 
her beam ends, and that the noise, 
to which we listened, was that of the 
waves breaking over her. We 
could sometimes perceive a large 
black mass, heaving itself up irregu- 
Jarly among the flashing surges, 
and then disappearing for a few mo- 
ments, and knew but too well that 
it was the hull of the vessel. At in- 
tervals a shrill and agonized voice 
uttered some exclamations, but we 
could not distinguish what the 
were, and then a long drawn shriek 
came across the ocean, which sud- 
denly grew more furiously agitated 
near the spot where the sloop lay, 
and, in a few moments, she sunk 
down, and a black wave formed it- 
self out of the waters that had en- 
gulphed her, and swelled gloomily 
into a magnitude greater than that 
of the surrounding billows. 

The seamen dropped their aars, 
as if by one impulse, and looked ex- 
pressively at each other, without 
speaking a word. Awful forebo- 
dings of a fate similar to that of the 
captain, appeared to chill every 
heart, and to repress the energy that 
had hitherto excited us to make un- 
remitting exertions for our common 
safety. While we were in this state 
of hopeless inaction, the man at the 
helm called out that he saw a light 
a-head. We all strained our cyes 
to discern it, but, at the moment, the 
boat was sinking down between two 
immense waves, one of which closed 
the prospect, and we remained in 
breathless ahxiety till a rising surge 
elevated us above the level of the 
surrounding ocean. A light like a 
dazzling star then suddenly flashed 
upon our view, and joyful exclama- 
tions burst from every mouth.— 
“That,” cried one of the crew, 
* must be the floating beacon, which 
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our captain was looking out for this 
afternoon. If we can but pain it, 
we'll be safe enough yet.” This 
intelligence cheered us all, and the 
men began to ply the oars with re- 
doubled vigour, while I empioyed 
myself in bailing out the water that 
sometimes rushed over the gunnel 
of the boat when a sea happened to 
strike her. 

An hour’s hard rowing brought 
us so near the light house, that we 
almust ceased to apprehend any fur- 
ther danger ; but it was suddenly 
obscured from our view, and, at the 
same time, a confused roaring and 
dashing commenced at a little dis- 
tance, and rapidly increased in loud- 
ness. We soon perceived a tre- 
mendous billow rolling towards us. 
Its top, part of which had already 
broke, overhung the base, as if un- 
willing to burst until we were within 
the reach of its violence. The man 
who steered the boat, brought her 
head to the sea, but all to no pur- 
pose, for the water rushed furiously 
over us, and we were completely 
immersed. I felt the boat swept 
from under me, and was left strug- 
gling and groping about in hopeless 
desperation, for something to catch 
hold of. When nearly exhausted, 
I received a severe blow on the side, 
from a small cask of water, which 
the sea had forced against me. I 
immediately twined my arms round - 
it, and, after recovering myself a 
little, began to look for the boat, 
and to call to my companions; but 
I could not discover any vestige of 
them, or oftheir vessel. However, 
I still had a faint hope that they 
were in existence, and that the in- 
tervention of the billaws concealed 
them from my view. I continued 
to shout as loud as possible, for the 
sound of my own voice in some 
measure relieved me from the feel- 
ing of awful and heart-chilling lone- 
liness which my situation inspired ; 
but not even an echo responded to 
my cries, and, convinced that my 





eomrades had all perished, I ceased 
looking for them, and pushed to- 
wards the beacon in the best man- 
ner Icould. A long series of fa- 
tiguing exertions -brought me close 
to the side of the vessel which con- 
rained it, and I called out loudly, mn 
hopes that those on board might 
hear me, and come to my assistance, 
but no one appearing, I waited pa- 
tiently till a wave raised me on a lev- 
el with the chains, to which I clung, 
and succeeded in getting on board. 

As I did not see any person on 
deck, I went forward to the sky- 
light, and looked down. Twomen 
were seated below at a table, and a 
lamp, which was suspended above 
them, being swang backwards and 
forwards by the rolling of the ves- 
sel, threw its light upon their faces 
alternately. One seemed agitated 
with passion, and the other survey- 
ed him witha scornful look. They 
both talked very loudly, and used 
threatening gestures, but the sea 
made so much noise that I could not 
distinguish what was said. After a 
little time they started up, and seem- 
ed to be on the point of closing and 
wrestling together, when a woman 
rushed through a small door and 
prevented them. I beat upon deck 
with my feet at the same time, and 
the attention of the whole party was 
soon transferred to the noise. One 
of the men immediately came up the 
cabin stairs, but stopped short on 
seeing me, as if irresolute whether 
to advance or hasten below again. 
I approached him, and told my sto- 
ry ina few words, but instead of 
making any reply, he went down to 
the cabin, and began to relate to the 
others what he had seen. I soon 
followed him, and easily found my 
way into the apartment where they 
all were. They appeared to feel 
mingled sensations of fear and as- 
tonishment at my presence, and it 
Was some time before any of them 
entered into conversation with me, 
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| After [had refreshed myself with 
food, and been provided with a 
change of clothing, I went upon 
deck, and surveyed the singular 
asylum in which Providence had 
enabled me to take refuge from the 
fury.of the storm. Itdid not exceed 
thirty feet long, and was very strong- 
ly built, and completely deckedlover, 
except at the entrance to the cabin. 
It had a thick mast at midships, with 
a large lantern, containing several 
burners ‘and reflecters on the top of 
it; and this could be lowered and 
hoisted up again as often us requir- 
ed, by means of ropes and. pullies. 
The vessel was firmly moored upon 
an extensive sand bank, the beacon 
being intended to warn seamen to 
avoid a part of the ocean where ma- 
ny lives and vessels had been lost in 
consequence of the latter running 
faground. ‘The accommodations be- 
low decks were narrow, and of an 
inferior description; however, I 
gladly retired to the birth that was 
allotted me by my entertainers ; 
fatigue, and the rocking of billows, 
combined to lull me into a quiet and 
dreamless sleep. 

Next morning one of the men, 
whose name was Angerstoff, came 
to my bedside, and called me to 
breakfast, in a surly and imperious 
manner. The others looked coldly 
and distrustfully when I joined 
them, and I saw that they regarded 
me as an intruder, and an unwel-. 
come guest. The meal passed with- 
out almost any conversation, and I 
went upon deck whenever it was 
over. The tempest of the prece- 
ding night had in a great measure 
abated, but the sea still ran very 
high, and a black mist hovered over 
it, through which the Norwegian 
coast, lying ateleven miles distance, 
could be dimly seen. I looked in 
vain for some remains of the sloop 
or boat. Nota bird enlivened the 
heaving expanse of waters, and I 
turned shuddering from the drea 





or afforded those comforts which I} 
stood so much in need of, 


scene, and asked Morvalden, tke 








64 
youngest of the men, when Ke 
thought I had any chance of getting 
ashore. “Not very soon, I am 
afraid,” returned he: “ We are visit- 
ed once a month by people from 
yonder land, who are appointed to 
bring us a supply of provisions and 
other necessaries. They were here 
only six days ago, so you may count 
how long it will be before they re- 
turn. Fishing boats sometimes pass 
us during fine weather, but we won’t 
have much of that this moon at 
least.” 

No i:telligence could have been 
more depressing to me than this. 
The idea of spending perhaps three 
weeks in such a place was almost 
insupportable, and the more so, as I 
could not hasten my deliverance by 
any exertions of my own, but would 


be obliged to remain, in a state of 


inactive suspense, till good fortune, 
or the regular course of events, af- 
forded me the means of getting 
ashore. Neither Angerstoff nor 
Morvalden seemed to sympathise 
with my distress, or even to care 
that I should have it in my power 
to leave the vessel, except in so far 
as my departure would free them 
from the expense of supporting 
me. They returned indistinct and 
repulsive answers to all the ques- 
tions I asked, and appeared anxious 
to avoid having the least communi. 
cation with me. During the great- 
cr part of the forenoon, they em- 
ployed themselves in trimming the 
lamps, and cleaning the reflectors, 
but never conversed any. I easily 
perceived that a mutual animosity 
existed between them, but was un- 
able to discover the cause of it.— 
Morvalden seemed to fear Anger- 
stoff, and, at the same time, to feel 
a deep resentment towords him, 
which he did not dare to express.— 
Angerstoff apparently was aware of 
this, for he behaved to to his com- 
panion with the undisguised fierce- 
ness of determined hate, and open- 
by thwarted him in every thing. 
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Marietta, the female on board, 
was the wife of Morvalden. She 
remained chiefly below decks, and 
attended to the domestic concerns o 
the vessel. She was rather good- 
looking, but so reserved and forbid- 
ding in her manners, that she forms 
ed no desirable acquisition to our 
party; already so heartless and 
unsociable in its character. 

When night approached, after the 
lapse ofa wearisome and monotonous 
day, [ went on deck to see the bea- 
con lighted, and continued walking 
backwards and forwards till a late 
hour. I watched the lantern, as it 
swung from side to side, and flashed 
upon different portions of the sea 
alternately, and sometimes fancied I 
saw men struggling among the bil-. 
lows that tumbled around, and at 
other times imagined that | could 
discern the white sail of an ap- 
proaching vessel. Human voices 
seemed to mingle with the noise of 
the bursting waves, and I often lis- 
tened intently almost, in the expect- 
ation of hearing articulate sounds. 
My mind grew sumbre as the scene 
itself, and strange and fearful ideas 
obt:uded themselves in rapid succes- 
sion. It was dreadful to be chained 
in the middle of the deep—to be the 
continual sport of the quietless bil- 
lows—to be shunned asa fata! thing, 
by those who traversed the solitary 
ocean. Though within sight of the 
shore, our situation was more dreary 
than if we had been sailing a thou- 
sand miles from it. We telt not the 
pleasure of moving forward, nor the 
hope of reaching port, nor the de- 
lights arising from favourable breezes 
and genial weather. Whena billow 
drove us to one side, we were tossed 
back again by another—our impris- 
onment had no variety or definite 
termination—and the calm, and the 
tempest, were alike uninteresting to 
us. I felt as if my fate had already 
become linked with that of those who 
were on board the vessel. My hopes 
of being again permitted to mingle 





with mankind died away, and I an- 
ticipated long years of gloom and 
despair, in the company of these 
repulsive persons, into whose hands 
fate had unexpectedly consigned 
ine. 

Angerstoff and Morvalder tend- 
ed the beacon alternately during 
the night. The latter had the watch 
while I remained upon deck. His 
appearance and manner indicated 
much perturbation of mind, and he 
paced hurriedly from side to side, 
sometimes muttering to himself, 
and sometimes stopping suddenly 
to look through the skylight, as if 
anxious to discover what was going 
on below. He would then gaze 
intently upon the heavens, and next 
moment take out his watch, and 
contemplate the motions of its 
hands. I did not offer to disturb 
these reveries, and thought myself 
altogether unobserved by him, till 
he suddenly advanced to the spot 
where I stood, and said, in a loud 
whisper, “ There’s a villain below 
—a desperate villain—this is true— 
he is capable of any thing—and the 
woman is as bad as him.” I asked 
what proof he had ofall this. “Oh, 
I know it,” returned he; “ that 
wretch, Angerstoff, whom I once 
thought my friend, has gained my 
wife’s affections. She has been 
faithless to me—yes, she has. They 
both wish I were out of the way. 
Perhaps they are now planning my 
destruction. WhatcanI do? Itis 
very terrible to be shut up in such 
narrow limits, with those who hate 
me, and to lave no means of esca- 
ping, or defending myself from their 
infernal machinations.” ‘“ Why do 
you not leave the beacon,” inquired 
[, “ and abandon your companion, 
and guilty wife?” “ Ah, that is 
impossible,” answered Morvalden ; 
‘‘ if I went on shore, I would forfeit 
my liberty. Ilive here, that I may 
escape the vengeance of the law, 
which I once outraged, fer the sake 
of her who has now withdrawn her 
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love from me. What ingratitude ! 
Mine is indeed a terrible fate, but I 
must bear it. And shall I never 
again wander through the green 
fields, and climb the rocks that en- 
circle my native place? Are the 
weary dashings of the sea, and the 
moanings of the wind, to fill my — 
ears continually, all the while tell. 
ing me that I am anexile ? a hope- 
less, despairing exile. But it won’t 
last long,” cried he, catching hold 
of my arm: “ they will murder me! 
I am sure of it; I never go to sleep 
without dreaming that Angerstoff 
has pushed me overboard.” 

. Your lonely situation, and in- 
active life, dispose you to give way 
to these chimeras,” said I; “ you 
must endeavour to resist them.— 
Perhaps things are not so bad as 
you suppose.” “This is not a 
lonely situation,” replied Morval- 
den, in asolemn tone. “ Perhaps 
you will have proof of what I say, 


cto you leave us. Many vessels 
| used to be lost here, and a few are 








wrecked still; and theskeletons and 
corpses of those who have perished 
lie all over the sand-bank. Some- 
times, at midnight, IE have seen 
crowds of human figures, moving 
backwards and forwards upon the 
surface of the ocean, almost as far 
as the eye could reach. I neither 
knew who they were, nor what they 
did there. When watching the lan- 
tern alone, I often hear a number of 
voices talking together, as it were, 
under the waves; and I twice 
caught the very words they uttered, 
but I cannot repeat them; they 
dwell incessantly in my memory, 
but my tongue refuses to pronounce 
them, or to explain to others what 
they meant.” 

“Do not let your senses be im- 
posed upon by a distempered imagi- 
nation,” said I; “ there is no reali- 
ty in the things you have told me.” 
“ Perhaps my mind occasionally 
wanders a little, for it has a hea 


burden upan it,” returned Morvat- 
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den. “I have been guilty of a 
dreadful crime. Many that now 
lie in the deep below us, might start 
up, and accuse me of what I am 
just going to reveal to you. One 
stormy night, shortly after I began 
to take charge of this beacon, while 
watching on deck, I fell into a pro- 
found sleep ; I know not how long 
it continued, but I was awakened by 
horrible shouts and cries—I started 
up, and instantly perceived that all 
the lamps in the lantern were ex- 
tinguished. It was very dark, and 
the sea raged furiously; but not- 
withstanding all this, I observed a 
ship aground on the bank, a little 
way from me, her sails fluttering in 
the wind, and the waves breaking 
over her with violence. Half fran- 
tic with horror, I ran down to the 
cabin for a taper, and lighted the 
lamps as fast as possible. The lan- 
tern, when hoisted to the top of the 
mast, threw. a vivid glare on the 
surrounding ocean, and shewed me 
the vessel disappearing among the 
billows. Hundreds of people lay 
gasping in the water near her.— 
Men, women, and children, writhed 
together in agonizing struggles, and 
uttering soul-harrowing cries ; and 
their countenances, as they gradu- 
ally stiffened under the hand of 
death, were all turned towards me, 
with glassy stare, while the lurid ex- 
pression of their glittering eyes up- 
braided me with having been the 
cause of their untimely end. Nev- 
er shall I forget those looks. They 
haunt me wherever I am—asleep 
and awake—nightandday. Ihave 
kept this tale of horror secret till 
now, and I donot know if I shall 
ever have courage to relate it again.- 
The masts of the vessel projected 
above the surface of the sea for sever- 
al months after she was lost, as if to 
keep me in recollection of the night 
on which so many human creatures 
perished, in consequence of my neg- 
lect and carelessness. Would to 


God I had no memory ! ‘I some- 





times think I am getting mad.— 
The pas* and the present are equal- 
ly dreadiuwt to me; and I dare not 


| anticipate the future.” 


I felt a sort of superstitious dread 
steal over me, while Morvalden re- 
lated his story, and we continued 
walking the deck in silence, till the 
period of his watch expired. I then 
went below, and took refuge in my 
.birth, though I was but little inclin- 
ed for sleep. The gloomy ideas, 
and dark forebodings, expressed by 
Morvalden, weighed heavily upon 
my mind, without my knowing 
why ; and my situation, which had. 
at first seemed only dreary and de- 
pressing, began to have something 


| indefinitely terrible in its aspect. 


Next day, when Morvalden pro- 
ceeded as usual to put the beacon 
in order, he called upon Angerstoff 
to come and assist him, which the 
latter peremptorily refused- Mor- 
valden then went down to the cabin, 
where his companion was, and re- 
quested to know why his orders were 
not obeyed. ‘ Because I hate-trou- 
ble,’ replied Angerstoff.. ‘I am 
master here,’ said Morvalden, ‘ and 
have been entrusted with the direc- 
tion of every thing. Do not at- 
tempt to trifle with me.’ ‘ Trifle 
with you!’ exclaimed Angerstoft, 
looking contemptuously. ‘ No, no; 
I am no trifler; and I advise you to 
walk up stairs again, lest I prove 
this to your cost.’ ‘ Why, hus- 
band,’ cried Marietta, ‘I believe 
there is no bounds to your laziness ; 
you make this young man toil from, 
morning to night, and: take advan- 
tage of his good nature in the most 
shameful manner.’ ‘ Peace, infa- 
mous woman!’ said Morvalden ; i 
know very well why you stand up in 
his defence ; but [’ll puta stop to 
the intimacy that subsists between 
you. Go to your room instantly ! 
You are my wife, and shall obey 
me.’ ‘ Is this usage to be borne,’ ex- 
claimed Marietta. ‘ Will no one step 








forward to protect me from his vic- 
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ience ?? “ Insolent fellow,” exclaim- 
ed Angerstoff, ‘don’t presume to 
insult my mistress.’ ‘ Mistress !’ re- 
peated Morvalden. ‘ This to my 
face !’ and struck him a severe blow. 
Angerstoff sprung forward with the 
intention of returning it, but I got 
between them, and prevented him. 
Marietta then began to shed tears, 
and applauded the generosity her 
paramour had evinced in sparin 
her husband, who immediately went 
upon deck, without speaking a word, 
and, hurriedly, resumed the work 
that had engaged his attention pre- 
vious to the quarrel. 

Neither of the two men seemed 
at all disposed for a reconciliation, 
and they had no intercourse during 
the whole day, except angry and 
revengeful looks. I frequently ob- 
served Marietta in deep consultation 
with Angerstoff, and edsily perceiv- 
ed that the subject of debate had 
some relation to her injured hus- 
band, whose manner evinced much 
alarm and anxiety, although he en- 
deavoured to look calm and cheer- 
ful. He did not- make his appear- 
ance at meals, but spent all his time 
upon deck. Whenever Angerstoff 
accidentally passed him, he shrunk 
baek, with an expression of dread, 
and intuitively, as it were, caught 
hold of a rope, or any other object 
to which he could cling. The day 
proved a wretched and fearful one 
to me, for I momentarily expected 
that some terrible affray would oc- 
cur on board, and that I would be 
implicated in it. I gazed upon the 
surrounding sea, almost without in- 
termission, ardently hoping that 
some boat might approach near 
enough to afford me an opportunity 
of quitting the hortid and danger- 
ous abode to which I was imprison- 
ed. 

It.was Angerstoff’s watch on deek 
till midnight; and as I did not wish 
to have any communication with 
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him, I remained below. At twelve 
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lieved him, and he came down to 
the cabin, and soon after retired to 
his birth. Believing, from this ar- 
rangement, that they had no hostile 
intentions, I lay downin bed with 
composure, and fell asleep. It was 
not long before the noise overhead 
awakened me. I started up, and - 
listened intently. The sound ap- 
peared: to be that of two persons 
scuffling together, for a succession 
of irregular footsteps beat the deck, 
and I could hear violent blows given 
at'intervals. I got out of my birth, 
and entered the cabin, where I found 
Marietta standing alone, with a 
lamp in her hand. “ Do you hear 
that ?” cried I. ‘“ Hear what ?” re- 
turned she; “I had a dreadful 
dream—I am all trembling.” “Is 
Angerstoff below ?” demanded I.— 
“ No—Yes,I mean,” said Marietta; 
“why do you ask ‘that ? He went 
up stairs.” ‘ Your husband and he 
are fighting. We must part them 
instantly.” “ How can that be?” 
answered Marietta; “ Angerstoff is 
asleep.” “Asleep! Didn’t you 
gay he went up stairs?” “ I don’t 
know,” returned she ; “ I am hard- 
ly awake yet; let us listen a mo- 
ment.” 

Every thing was still for a few 
seconds; then a voice shrieked out, 
“ Ah, that knife! You are murder- 
ing me! Draw it out! No help! 
Are you done? Now—now—now!” 
A heavy body fell suddenly along 
the deck, and some words were spo- 
ken, in a faint tone, but the roaring 
of the sea prevented me from hear- 
ing what they were. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


eet 
ACCURATE JUDGMENT. 


Strong prejudice is relieved, by 
learning to distinguish things well, 
and not to judge inthe lump. There 
is scarce any thing in the world of 
nature, or of art, in the world of mo- 


o’clock, Morvalden got up and re- || rality, or religion, that is perfectly 
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uniform. There is a mixture of 
wisdom and folly, vice and virtue, 
good and evil, both in men and. 
things. Weshould remember, that 
some persons have great evil and 
little judgment; others are judi- 
cious, but not witty. Some are 
good humoured, without complai- 
sance; others have all the formali- 
ties of complaisance, but no good 
humour: “We ought to know, that 
one ‘man may be vitious. and learn- 
ed, while another has virtue, without 
learning. Thatmany a man thinks 
admirably well, who has a poor ut- 
terance ;_ while others havea charm- 
ing manner of speech, but their 
thoughts are trifling and imperti- 
Some are good neighbours, 
and courteous, and charitable to- 
wards men, who have no piety to- 
wards God ; others are truly reli- 
gious, but of morose natural tem- 
pers. Some excellent sayings are 
found in very silly books, and some 
silly thoughts appear in books of 
value. We should neither praise 
nor dispraise by wholesale; sepa- 
rate the good from. the evil, and 
judge ofthemapart. The accuracy 
of agood judgment consists much 
in making such distinctions. 


| 
For tur Masonic REGISTER. 
FINE ARTS. 


Battaile d’Austerlitz—-F. Gerard, 


pinxt. 1810—J. Godefroy, sculpt. 
1813. 


One of the most elegant speci- 
mens of excellence in the Fine 
Arts we have ever witnessed, is an 
engraving of the Battle of Auster- 
litz, from a painting which, in the 
prouder days of French glory, 
adorned the canopy of one of the 
military edifices in Paris. In this 
splendid view, the artist has dis- 
played no less judgement in the se- 
lection of time and place, than re- 
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gard to historical truth, in grouping 
in the foreground of his canvass, no 
other figures than then and there 
existed. Napoleon himself is the- 
centre of the scene, and is surround- | 
ed by such of his illustrious warri- 
ors, whose duties called them to the 
spot. The victorious leader, mount- 
ed on an elegant charger, is receiv- 
ing with characteristic composure, 
the intelligence of the overthrow of 
‘the Russian Imperial Guard, by the 
similar corps of his own army. 
General Rapp, an aid of the empe- 
ror, who has just arrived with the 
report, is perhaps the most spirited 
equestrian figure ever portrayed. 
On a fiery horse, whose flanks bear 
tokens of the dreadful charge, he is 
advancing furiously (“ his head low- 
er than his proud steed’s neck,”) 
into the presence of Napoleon, while 
the vigorous extension of his arm, 
leaves the spectator in no suspense 
as to the purport ofhis message. A 
trivial -circumstance, (the omission 
of which would scarcely have been 
observable,) tends essentially to the 
effect of the figare, and fully evin- 
ces the comprehensive genius of the 
artist. We allude to the sabre, 
which, in the earnestness of the aid- 
de-camp, has fallen from his grasp, 
and hangs by a silken cord to his 
wrist. On the right of the empe- 
ror, is Berthier,. his companion in 
every battle; in the rear is seen 
Duroc, the constant attendant on 
his person ; Junot, in splendid at- 
tire, affording a strong contrast to 
his associate, the less adorned, but 
equally intrepid Bessieres; and to 
complete the number, the Mama- 
luke Rustan, in his native costume. 
What materially adds to the in- 
terest of this superb engraving, is, 
that all the figures just mentioned, 
are striking likenesses; the artist 
(Gerard,) independently of his pres- 
ent fame, having long enjoyed the 
reputation of being one of the first 








; 


portrait painters on the continent. 
The whole of the foreground is 
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filled with objects peculiar to mod- 
ern warfare, but more particularly, 
to this sanguinary battle. We have, 
it is true, no filling up of space by 
the widely diff blaze. of an ex- 
ploding shell, or the opaque clouds 
of an extended volley ; but the spot 
is crowded with animated represen- 


tations of every particular corps, in. 


they diversified armour; relieved 
in proper places by a falling com- 
rade; a detachment of prisoners; 
plunging steeds; and in a few in- 
stances, by a Mamaluke, a small 
number of that nation being at this 
time still in the body guard of the 
emperor. In the distance, but 
suffigiently distinct, is visible the 
array of the main army. 

The engraving itself, is a faithful 
abstract of the original painting, and 
is one of the finest trophies of the 
triumph of arts and arms under Na- 
poleon, that now survives him. 

We cannot close our article, with- 
out a few words respecting general 
Rapp, a prominent figure in the 
battle piece, and whose name has 
lately been associated with an in- 
stance of gratitude, that reflects 
more credit on him than all his mar- 
tial exploits. On hearing of the 
death of the ex-emperor, he was 
greatly affected, and shed tears ; 
when on being questioned by the 
king (Louis XVIII), he told him 
that they had fallen for a man to 
whom he owed every thing, even 
the honour of serving his present 
majesty! The demise of his former 
patron, most probably hastened his 
own dissolution, as he survived him 
only afew months. Hedied on the 
“th November, 1821, near Basle, in 
Switzerland, aged forty-five years ; 
and in his last moments, expressed 
a desire to be interred at Colmar, in 
Alsace, his native city. 

W. 


*,* Your correspondent, R. (Vol. 
I, p. 468,) has been led into an er- 


ror respecting Count Lobau. Gen-! 
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eral Mouton Duvernet, who suffered 
death~at Lyons, was not the same 


person. Gen. Mouton, count Lo- 


bau, who commanded the right 
wing of the French army at Water- 
loo, was taken prisoner and-sent to 
England, but being one of the pro- 
scribed persons, he did not return to 
France again. Inthe German cam- 
paign of 1809, he had signalized 
himself by the most extraordinary 
valour; but not more particularly 
at Inder Lobau, on the Danube, than 
in the capture of Landshut, where 
he stormed the town, by leading his 
division with fixed bayonets, over a 
bridge that was then on fire! In the 
succeeding year, he acquired addi- 
tional renown at the combat of 
Lerida, in Spain. 
—~p—— 


WARREN HASTINGS. 


Perhaps no greater wretch ever 
existed in human shape, than 
Warren Hastines, who was gov- 
ernor general of the British posses- 
sions in the East Indies, upwards of 
thirty-five years ago. So great was 
his thirst for power and wealth, that 
neither the influence of conscience, 
nor the fear of punishment, would 
deter him from crimes of the great- 
est enormity. He was not only 
guilty of plundering the towns and 
villag of the peaceful inhabitants 
of that country, but his steps were 
marked by the most horrid murders 
and assassinations. 

After his recal to England, in the 
year 1787, he was impeached in the 
British house of commons, by Mr. 
Sheridan, of “ High crimes and mis- 
demeanors in the East Indies.”— 
Mr. Sheridan was assisted in the 
prosecution by Messrs. Fox, and 
Burke, who displayed on the occa- 
sion a high degree of eloquence and 
oratory. But, alas! such was the 
power of money, and the favour of 
government, that, after a trial, which 
continued alout eighteen years, he 
was acquitted, and thus escaped the 
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gibbet; which, in the intermediate 
time, had been the fate of hundreds 
in that country, whose hands had 
never been stained with blood. 
Among the numerous crimes, of 
which Hastings was guilty, the mur- 
der of the prince Almas Ali Cawn 
stands most conspicuous. Almas 
Ali Cawn was an East India prince, 
governing a populous and fertile 
country, bordering on the English 
possessions. His character was un- 
impeachable, and he was universal- 
ly beloved by his subjects; and his 
riches and territory were viewed 
with an eye of envy, by the insatia- 
ble Hastings ; who, under pretence 
that the prince was fomenting dis- 
turbances against the English, caus- 
ed him to be seized, and committed 
to prison. Almasa, the wife of 


the prince, actuated by those feel- 


ings ever attendant on conjugal af- 
fection, appeared before the blood- 
thirsty Hastings, and on her knees, 
humbly supplicated him to spare 
her husband’s life; at the same 
time offering him all the riches the 

possessed, together with the king- 
dom, asa recompense for the re- 
lease of her husband, promising that 
they would both retire:to a private 
station, to spend the remainder of 
ther days. To these terms the 
monster readily consented ; when 
the unfortunate Almasa laid her 
treasures at his feei, and resigned to 
him ail their possessioys. in the 
interim, the sanguinary villain sent 


to the prison, and caused the amia- | 


DOCTOR LADD’S 


a 
————— 


| ble prince to be hung, fearing that, 


at a future day, he would appear 
against him, among many others, 
as a witness of the enormity of his 
crimes. After which, he gave Al- 
masa an order for her. husband’s 
release. She hastened to the pris- 
on, under the fond expectation of 
liberating him from the chains with 
which he, was fettered, and of re- 
ceiving him in her arms; when, on 
her entrance, shocking to relate, the 
first object she beheld, was the life- 
less body of her husband, suspended 
from the wallby arope! She was 
suffered to retire; and, after calm 
reflection had in a degree subdued 
the anguish of her soul, she address- 
ed a letter to Hastings, expressive 
of her feelings, and of his villany, 
which was at first published in her 
own language, and afterwards in 
blank verse, by the late Dr. Ladd, 
which we presume some of our 
readers have not had the pleasure of 
perusing; and are confident, that 
those who have, will not be dis- 
pleased at seeing it recorded in the 
Masonic Recister. The picture is 
such, as to excite a blush in the 
countenance of every rational man, 
in view of the common wickedness, 
of which human nature is €apable of 
committing, and be a sting to the 
consciences of those hypocritical 
professors of Christianity, who dis- 
grace the cause of the blessed Re- 








deemer, by acts in direct opposition 





| 
| to His holy precepts and examples. 


VERSIFICATION, 


MY subjects slaughter’d, my whole kingdom spoil’d. 
My treasures rifled, and my husband slain, 
O say, vile monster! art thou satisfied ? 
Hast thou, rapacious brute, sufficient wealth ? 
And, cruel murderer, art thou fill’d with blood ° 
Perhaps, insatiate, thou art thirsting still 


For human gore ! O, may’st 


thou ever thirst ; 


And may the rightecus God deny thee water 
"Fo cool thy boiling blood—inhuman wretci: . 


| 
| 
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Have not the bravest of my subjects bled ? 
Are not they butcher’d all—all massacred ? 
And did not India foam again with gore ? 
Where is the murderer who hasslain his fellow ° 
Where is the robber ? where the parricide ? 
Approach ; for ye are innocent and clean ! 
Your souls are whiter than the ocean foam, 
_ Compar’d with him, the murderer of millions ! 
Yes, bloody brute! the murderer of millions ! 
Where are the swarms that cover’d all my land ? 
That cultur’d land, of which each foot was garden, 
Doom’d to support the millions of my host? 
Are they not butcher’d all—all massacred ? 
And butcher’d, bloody monster ! by thy hands ? 
But, why ? because, vile brute ! thou must have wealth ' 
Because thou must have wealth, my people bled ! 

The land was floated with a tide of gore ! 

My fields, my towns, my cities swam in blood ! 

And through all India one tremendous groan— 

The groan of millions! echoed to the heavens. 

Curst be your nation, and for ever curst 

The luckless hour, when India first beheld you. 

We have a custom here, as old as time, 

Of honouring justice—Why? because ’tis justice ; 

And virtue is belov’d, because ’tis virtue. 

As Indians need no hell, they know of none ; 

You Christians say you’ve one—~’tis well you have ; 
Your crimes call loudly for it—-and, Christians, 

If Hastings is not damn’d, where sleeps your God ? 
Your boasted Justice where ? Shall heaven become 

A black accomplice in the monster’s guilt ? 

Hastings! my husband was your prisoner ; 

‘The wealth of kingdoms flew to his relief; 

You took the ransom, and you broke your faith. 

Almas was slain—-it was perjury to your soul, 

But perjury is a little crime to you; 

In souls so black it seems almost a virtue. 

Know, monster ! know, that the prodigious wealth 
You sold your soul for, was by justice gain’d, 

Twas not acquir’d by rapine, force and murder, 

The treasures of my fathers; theirs by conquest, 

And legal domination ; from old time 

Transmitted from the father to the son 

In just succession ; now you call it yours ; 

And dearly have you purchas’d it ; for know, 

When the just Gods shall hear the cry of blood, 

And of your hands demand the souls you’ve murdered, 
That gold will never pay their price ; will never pay 
Your awful ransom! you must go where Almas 

Sits on a lofty throne, and every hour 

He stabs an Englishman, and sweetly feasts 
Upon his bloody heart and trembling liver ! 
For, monstrous wretch! to thy confusion know, 
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» Almas can relish now no other food 
Than hearts of Englishmen ! yet thou art safe ; 
Yes, monster, thou art safe from this repast, 
A heart polluted with ten thousand crimes 


Is not a feast for Almas. 


Tremble, yet, 


He’ll tear that heart out of its bloody case, 

And toss it to his dogs! full many a vulture 

Be poison’d by thy corse: Wolves shall run mad 

By feeding on thy murd’rous carcase—-more, 

When some vile wretch, some monster of mankind, 
Some brute, like thee ; perhaps thy relative, 

Laden with horrid crimes, without a name, 

Shall stalk through earth, and we want curses for him; 
We'll torture thought to curse the wretch; and then 
To damn him most supremely, we’ll call him Hastings. 


ae 


JANE M’CREA. 


This young woman, it will be re- 
collected by some of our readers, 
was, in the summer of 1777, inhu- 
manly murdered and scalped, by a 
party of British Indians, near Fort 
Edward ;* and her body, owing to 
the perilous state of the times, re- 
ceived a hasty and informal burial, 
in a field, about three miles distant 
from the Fort. mg 

Her remains were recently disin- 
terred by the young gentlemen of 
Fort Edward, and its vicinity, for 
the humane and _ praiseworthy pur- 
pose of depositing them in the pub- 
irc cemetery; and on the 13th of 
April last, pursuant to notice, not- 
withstanding the badness of the 
weather, a large and respectable 
concourse of people assembled from 
the neighbourhood and the adjoin- 
ing counties, to attend her obse- 
quies. The family of Judge M’- 
Crea, of Bailston, and other rela- 
tives of the deceased, were present 
on this occasion. 

Although forty-five years have 
almost elapsed since the remains of 
this unfortunate ,irl were commit- 
ted to her mother earth, yet but 
few of the bones were decomposed, 








and the traces of the fatal tomahawk 
in the skull were still visible. 


ara i ero: 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


The Bellows Falls paper, gives 
a pleasant description of the mar- 
riage of an honest farmer toa young 
lady just graduated from a country 
Female Academy, after a residence 
therein of about six months. The 
husband, boasting of her learning, 
says: “ She can tell the year and 
day of the- month when our fore- 
fathers landed at Plymouth; knows 
the name of every capital town in 
the Union; can tell to an inch how 
far it is from here to the Antipodes, 
I think she calls them. If you 
should bore a hole through the 
globe, and chuck a millstone into it, 
she can tell to ashaving what would 
become of the millstone. She is 
likewise a monstrous pretty paint- 
er, and can paint a puppy so well 
that you take it for a lion, and sheep 
that look as big and as grand as an 
elephant. She knows all about 
chymistry, and says that water is 
composed of two kinds of gin, that 
is to say, ox-gin, and hyder-gin ; 
and air is made of ox-gin, and ni- 
tre-gin, or (what ts the same in Eng- 


*See Masonic Register. Vol. J. |) lish,) saltpetre-gin. She says that 


nage Pod 


burnirg a stick of wood in the fire, 
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3 nothing but a‘play of comical 
(Chemical) infinity : and that not a 
particle ef the matter which belong- 
ed to the stick is lost, but only scat- 
tered about like chaff in a hurri- 
eane.” 


> 


PETER PINDAR’S OPINION OF 
SATS AND DOGS. 


I do not love a cat—his disposi- 
tion is mean and suspicious. A 
friendship of years is cancelled ina 
moment, by an accidental tread on 
his tail or foot. He instantly spits, 


raises his back, twitls his tail of ma-. 


lignity, and shows you, turning back 
as he goes off, a staring, vindictive 
face, full of horrid oaths and unfor- 
giveness, seeming to say, “ Perdi- 
tion catch you! [hate you for ev- 
er.” But the dog is my delight: 
tread on his tail or foot, he express- 
es, for a moment, the uneasiness of 
his feelings; but in an instant the 
complaint is ended. Heruns round 
you; seems to declare his sorrow 
for complaining, as it was not inten- 
tionally done; nay, to make himself 
the aggressor; and begs, by whin- 
ings and lickings, that his master 
will think no more of it. Many a 
time when Ranger, wishing for a 
little sport, has run to the gun, smell- 
ed to it, then wriggling his tail, and 
with his eyes full of the most ex- 
pressive fire, leaping up against me, 
whining and begging, have I, against 
my inclination, indulged him with a 
scamper through the woods, or in 
the fields; for many a time he has 
left a warm nest, among the snows 
of winter, to start pleasure for me. 
Thus there is a moral obligation 
between a man and a dog. 


ip 
“THOU MUST DIE.” 


When we bring to mind this aw- 
ful sentence, which has been passed 
upon every creature inhabiting this 
ball of earth, how insignificant ap- 
VOL. 8 10 
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pear the low pursuits which agitate 
the toiling race of man. He who 
has been for a series of years build- 
ing airy castles, and preparing for 
future years of enjoyment; who 
has been filling his barns with plen- 
ty, and his stores with abundance— 
how is he’ astonished, when to him 
is sent this awful summons! His 
proud projects vanish into empti- 
ness, and more worthless than chaff 
appear those vast regions of gran- 
deur, which had called forth all the 
energies of his mind... Not so the 
Christian, who 


“+ Has made the statutes of the Lord 
His study aod delight.” 


To him, death comes not unlooked 
for—he knows it is the lot of our 
frail nature, and he rejoices in it, as 
the road to blessedness. Sustained 
by the hope of glory, he sinks not 
under the rendings of pain—the 
agonies of disease are considered as 
the price of his passport to a happi- 
er state, and receives the cup of af- 
fliction. ‘Fhe death of the Chris- 
tian, is the revival of faith. Those 
who stand at the bedside—who be- 
hold him throw off the shackles of 
mortality ; his countenance beaming 
with heavenly smiles, and his lips 
uttering praise—must surely be con- 
vinced that he has followed no 
“cunningly devised fables”—and 
even skeptics must be induced to 
wish, that their latter end might be 
like his. —People’s Friend. 


—p—— 


A Grecian youth, taking leave of 
his father to go to battle, promised 
to bring home the head of one of the 
enemy. “I pray, (said the father,) 
you may return safe yourself, though 
without a head.” 


a 


The editor of a late Western 
paper, in his notice to a corres- 
pondent, says, “* Truth will appear 
in our next.” 
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STUPENDOUS CAVERN. _ || ing into the hall, you pass through 


| another arch into anumber of rooms 
: on the left hand, curtained,and with 
' stalactites hanging from the roof. 
| You then descend about 10 feet, in- 
ito a chamber about 20 feet square 
and 2 feet high, curtained in like 
manner, and hung over with stalac- 
tites. In one corner of this cham- 
ber, a small mound is formed about 

12 feet in diameter, rising three feet 
“a the floor; the top of which is 
hollow and full of water from the 
drippings of stalactites above ; some 
of which reach near to the basin. 

Descending from this chamber, 
and passing throvgh another arch 
into a hall by the side of which you 
see another basin of water, rising 
about four inches from the floor ; 
formed in the same way, but in the 
shape, size, and thickness of a large 
tea tray, full of the most pure and 
transparent water. 

The mouth of the cavern is in a The number and spaciousness of 
small hollow, about five feet below || the rooms, curtained and pleated 
the surrounding surface of the earth; || with large pleats, extending along 
you then descend sixteen and a half'|| the walls from two to three feet from 
feet into aroom about 16 by 20 ft. || the roof; of the most perfect white- 
and 8 feet high ; and behold in front || ness, resembling the most beautiful 
of you, a large flat or table rock, 12 tapestry, with which the rooms are 
or 14 feet square, 2 feet thick, and eimbordered ; and the large drops of 
elevated about four feet from thi |! water, which are constantly suspen- 
bottom of the cavern ; the roof over |} ded on the points of innumerable 
head covered with stalactites, some || stalactites, which hang from the 
of which reach to the table rock. |} roofs above; and the columns of 
On your left hand, is an arched way, |! spar resting on pedestals, which, in 
of 150 feet; and on your right hand |; some places, appear to be formed to 
is another arched way, 6 feet broad |, support the arches above—the re- 
at the botiom, and 6 fvet high. which |; flection of the lights, and the great 
leads into a large room, passing by |! extent and variety of the scenery of 
this arch ebout 20 feet, you arrive |) this amazing cavern, form altogeth- 
at another, which leads into a hall, | er, one of the most pleasing and in- 
10 feet w de and 100 feet | Long, from i esting scenes, that was ever be- 
5 to $icet high, supported with pil- || held by the eye of mortal man. 

Jays and arches. and the sides bor- Its discovery immediately drew 
dered with curtains pleated tu vevi- {| to it great numbers of people from 
egated forms as witite as snow.) the village and surrounding coun- 
Neai the middle of tiss hall, is any try; w ho were making great depre- 
arched way. through wis.ch you pass | dations upon it, by breaking off and 
into a lerge room; which, like the | carrying away, whatever they es- 
hail, is boidesod with ourtains, and |: teemed most curious; when Samuel 
hung over with stalactites; return- pe. Kennedy, Esq. Mr. Le Roy’s 


There was discovered a few}; 
weeks since, on the north bank of |; 
the Black river, upon the land of |; 
James Le Roy, Esq. opposite the 
village of Watertown, an extraordi- 
nary cavern or grotto; the mouth 
of which is about ten rods from the 
river, north of the falls and of Cow- 
an’s island. 

The great extent of the cavern, 
and the great number of spacious 
rooms, halls, and chambers, into 
which it is divided, and the immense 
quantities of calcarious concretions 
which it contains, and different 
states of those concretions, from the 
consistence of lime mortar, to that 
ofthe most beautiful stalactites as 
hard as marble, render it difficult, if 
not impossible to describe it, and I 
shall only attempt to give a faint de- 
scription of three or four rooms. 


~——— 
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agent, was applied to, to prevent 
further spoliations ; who immediate- 
ly directed the passage into the cav- 
ern tobe enlarged ; stairways made, 
with a strong door placed under 
a lock and key; which has been 
finished, and the door closed. 

The discovery of this grotto, add- 
ed tothe extensive petrifaction along 
the river in this vicinity, especially 
on Cowan’s Island, of the once in- 
habitants of the deep, cannot fail to 
render Watertown, (to the curious 
at least) a lasting place of resort. 

It may be proper to mention 
here, that the cavern has been but 
partially explored, and that no one 
who has been into it, although some 
suppose they have travelled more 
than 100 rods, pretend to have found 
the extent of it, or to know the nun- 
ber of rooms, halls, and chamber- 
which it contains.— Water. Rep. 


a 
IRISH NEGRO. 


A negro from Montezerat, or Ma:- 
rigalante, where the Hiberno Celtic 
is spoken by ail classes, happened to 
be on the wharf at Philadeiphia, 
when a number of Ivish emigraits 
were landed; and seeing one o! 
them ‘with a wife and four children, 
he stepped forward to assist the fam- 
ily on shore. The Irishman, in his 
native tongue, ex»ressed his surprise 
at the activity of the negro; who, 
understanding what had been said, 
replied in Irish, that he need not be 
astonished, for that he was a bit o 


an Irishman himself. The Irishman, ; 


surprised at hearing a black man 
speak his Milestan dialect, it enter- 
ed his mind, with the usual rapidity 
of Irish fancy, that he really was an 
Irishman, but that the climate had 
changed his fair complexion. “ If 





I may be so bold, sir,” said he,“ may | 


Task how long you have been in this | olutionary war, he commanded a 


couniry ?” The negro maa, who 
had only come hither on a voyage, 
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said he had been.in Philadelphia 
about four months. 

Poor Patrick turned round to his 
wife and children, and looking, as if 
for the last time, on their rosy 
cheeks, concluding that in four 
months they must also change their 
complexion, exclaimed, “UO, mer- 
ciful powers ! Biddy, did you hear 
that? He is not more than four 
months in this country, and he is al- 
ready almost as black as jet.” 


te 

For tat Masovic Recister. 
LINES, 

(By a Lady, on her Friend.) 


CANST thou, dear youth, betieve it true, 
“ith what regret § part from_you ? 
ever ah! never, shall | find, 

A friend more true, sincere, and kind, 


tor oft, when care oppress'd my heart, 
‘hou didst a tender balm impart ; 

‘jung o'er my bed « hen sickness press’d, 
snd str.-ve to suoth my pains to rest, 


id snalt thou not remember'd be, 
Who wert sv ,ood, so kind to me ? 
treav , outh. while memory holds her part, 
iil bear thy menmibrance, in my heart. 


ynd may each year be richly fraught 
‘ith choicesi blessings, wanting nought 
“hat can secure peace to thy breast, 
And an eternal state of rest; 


When summon’‘d from this world of wo, 
‘oO meet a gracious ‘10d, you go, 

Oh ! may these words salute your ear, 
Dispelling every anxious fear, 


Come, come, ye blessed of the Lord, 
Who, while on eartii. receiv d his word 
Enter the blissful realms above, 

And celebrate a Saviour’s love, 


EMMA. 


? . 


—p—. 


DIED, 


At Braddock’s Field, near Pitts. 
purg, on the LOth of April last, gen- 
eral John Gibson. During the rev- 


regiment on the continental estab- 





lishment, with honour to himself, 
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and advantage to his country. In 
1774, he served under lord Dun- 
more, in the expedition against the 
Shawnee Towns ; and being sent in 
with a flag, he received from the lips 
of the celebrated chief Logan, the 
speech, so much admired as a spe- 
cimen of Indian eloquence. He 
believed that the speech as given 
in Mr. Jefferson’s Notes on Vir- 
ginia, was an accurate copy of a lit- 
eral translation which he delivered 
to lord Dunmore. General Gibson 
passed through life with the reputa- 
tion of a brave soldier, and an hon-. 
est man.— Phil. paper. 


—32+Oo— 
A SUDDEN NAP. 


Two Oxford scholars slept in the 
same roomatcollege. “ John,” says 
one, eerly in the morning, “are you 
asleep?” “ Why ?” replied the oth- 
er. “ Because, if you are not, I want 
to borrow half a dollar of you.” “ Is 
that all ? Then I am.” 
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GKAND LODGE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The following document, with 
which we have been lately favour- 
ed, will be read with peculiar pleas- 
ure by the fraternity at large. It 
must be truly gratifying to every 
true hearted mason, to observe men 
of the first standing in our country, 
not only as masons, but as states- 
men, and as the patrons of litera- 
ture, uniting their exertions, to 








establish a national grand lodge; an | 
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institution, of which the craft on this 
side the Atlantic have long felt the 
want, as the only means of estab- 
lishing a uniform mode of working, 
and perpetuating perfect unanimity 
ameug the brethren ; besides form- 
ing regular correspondences with 
the various grand lodges of foreign 
nations. 

We rejoice to state, that all the 
information we have received on 
the subject, from different parts of 
the United States, since the meeting 
at Washington, is highly favourable 
to the measure ; and we flatter our- 
selves, that the proposed assembly 
will be generally attended. 


MASONIC NOTICE. 


Those membeis of congress, whe 
belong to the masonic fraternity, 
and those visiters of the city, who 
are or have been members of any 
state grand lodge, are respectfully 
invited to attend a meeting, to be 
held in the Senate Chamber, this 
evening, at seven o'clock, to take 
into consideration matters of %ene- 
ral interest to the masonic institu- 
tion. 

March 9, 1822. 


Pursuant to the above notice, 
published in the National Intelli- 
gencer, a number of members of the 
society of freemasons, from various 
parts of the United States, composed 
of members of congress and stran- 
gers, assembled at the capitol, in 
the city of Washington, March 9, 
1822. Brother Tuomas R. Ross, 
was appointed chairman, and broth- 
er WILLIAM DARLINGTON, member 
of congress, of Pennsylvania, secre- 
tary ; and it was unanimoushy 
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Resolved, That, in the opinion of |! 


this meeting, it is expedient, for the 
general interests of freemasonry, to 
constitute a general grand lodge of 
the United States. 

Resolved, That it be proposed to 
the several grand lodges in the 
United States, to take the subject 
into their serious consideration, at 
their next annual communications ; 
and tha, if they approve of the form- 
ation of a general grand lodge, it be 
recommended to them to appoint 
one or more delegates, to assembie 
in the city of Washington, on the 
second Monday of February next, 
to agree on the organization of such 
grand lodge. 

Resolved, That if two-thirds of 
the grand lodges within the United 
States, concur in the propriety of 
establishing a general grand lodge, it 
be recommended to them to instruct 
their representatives to proceed to 
the formation of a constitution of a 
general grand lodge, to be subse- 
quently submitted to the several 
grand lodges in the Union, for their 
ratification; and which, being rati- 
fied by a majority of them, shall be 
considered as thenceforth binding 
on all the grand lodges assenting 
thereto. 

Resolved, That the most wor- 
shipful John Marshall, of Virginia ; 
Henry Clay, of Kentucky ; ; William 
H. Winder, of Maryland ; William 
S. Cardell, of New-York ; Joel Ab- 
bot, of Georgia ; John Holmes, of 
Maine; Henry Baldwin, of Penn- 
sylvania ; John H. Eaton, of Ten- 
nessec; William W. Seaton, of 
Washington ; Christopher Rankin, 
of Mississippi; Thomas R. Ross, of | 
Ohio; H. G. Burton, of North Car- | 
olina ; and the Rev. Thaddeus M. 
Harris, D. D. of Massachusetts, be, 
and they hereby are, appointed a 
committee, to open a correspond- | 
ence with the respective grand 
lodges within the United States, | 
and to take such measures therein, 
as they may deem expedient to 


carry the aforesaid resolutions into 
effect. 

The committee, in complying 
with the above resolutions, are 
aware, that a meeting of individual 
masons, however respectable in 
number and character, could dele- 
gate no regular authority in behalf 
of the masonic body ; and, if they 
could, it was unnecessary. This 
paper will, therefore, be understocd 
as it is intended, a proceeding, or 
ginating in the necessity of the 
case, to adopt some mode by whiclr 
the general views of masons in tlic 
different states of the Americas 
| Union may be ascertained. 

The history of the masonic insti- 
tution shows that, though establish- 
ed among various nations, it was, in 
each country, confined to a com- 
paratively small number. The ju- 
risdiction exercised by grand lodges, 
like almost every exertion of power, 
or of moral influence, was concen- 
trated in different capital cities. 
The subordinate lodges were few in 
number, and their connexion with 
the supreme head was very direct. 
Till within a recent period, it is be- 
lieved, no great number of lodges 
have been united under a single 
jurisdiction. The art of printing, 
and other causes, have produced 
great changes in the condition of 
'the world; and these causes have 
operated | in their full proportion on 
the society of freemasons. The 
sphere of civilization is greatly ens 
larging its boundaries: intellectual 
attainments, and the influence. of 
| moral operations, are taking the 

| place of brute force > known princi- 
i ples and jaws are recognized; and 
the advantages of cultivated reason 
| are shared, by an increased propor- 
tion of mankind. Under these cir- 
| cumstances, masonry has been ex- 
| tended, and its lodges so multiplied, 
as to make their proper conduct a 
 auliaet of much interest to the 











| friends ef the society. 
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There are two points which at 
once present themselves, in connex- 
ion with the idea of establishing a 

eneral grand lodge of the United 

tates. The first is to acquire, in a 
correspondence with foreign na- 
tions, an elevated stand for the ma- 
sonry of this country ; to unite with 
them in maintaining its general 
principles in their purity; and, se- 
condly, to preserve, between our 
own states, that uniformity in work, 
and that active interchange of good 
offices, which would be difficult, if 
not impossible, by other means. 

The committee do not presume to 
instruct their brethren in the nature 
of an institution in which they have 
a common interest. They are 
governed by a few plain considera- 
tions, known to all who have attend- 
ed to the subject. 

The antiquity of the masonic so- 
ciety, extending so far beyond all 
other human associations, seizes the 
atteniion, and the mind is naturally 
impressed with feelings of interest 
for an institution, transinitted to us 
through the long train of a hundred 
ages. Time, which destroys all 
perishable things, seems to have 
consolidated the pillars of this moral 
temple. We contemplate the long 
catalogue of excelient men, who 
have been equally the supporters of 
masonry, and the ornaments of 
human nature; and, we say, almost 
unconsciously, ‘that the present gen- 
eration, with all its lights, must not 
tarnish the naine of an institution, 
consecrated by so many circum- 
stances, calculated to endear it to 
the mind ofa good man. 

Without making invidious com- 
parisons between the United States 
and other portions of the world, 
there are some great considerations 
of responsibility, which our intelli- 
gent citizens, accustomed to reflect 
on the affairs of nations, cannot 
overlook. ‘The masons of the Uni- 
ted States, in character as such, 
have their full share of this moral 
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responsibility. They will consider 
their institution as one of the great 
social causes, to allay low-minded 
jealousies between nations at peace ; 
and in war *) mitigate the horrors 
which it cannot avert. While they 
offer their gratitude to a Beneficent 
Providence for their own blessings, 
they will not be regardless of their 
obligations to their brethren thr ough 
the world. 


These reflections, drawn from ° 


the external circumstances of ma- 
sonry,. are strengthened by the con- 
sideration of its intrinsic nature. 
Its foundation is fixed in the social 
feelings and the best principles of 
the human mind. Its maxims are 
the lessons of virtue, reduced to 
their practical application. It stands 
opposed to sordidness ; to a jealous 
or revengeful temper; to all the 
selfish and malevolent passions: it 
coincides with the hizhest motives 
of patriotism; the most expanded 
philanthropy, and concentrates all 
its precepts in reverence to a Divine 
Creator, and good will to man. 

‘The United States are supposed 
to contain near 80,000 freemasons. 
They are generally in the vigor of 
manhood, and capable of much ac- 
tive usefulness. evadtiecedine 
the abuses in some places, by the 
admission of unworthy members, 
they are, as abody, above medioc- 
rity in character and talent. It be- 
comes an interesting question, how 
the energies of this body can be best 
combined, to give effect to the 
benevolent design of their associa- 
tion. ; 

From causes which need no ex- 
planation, the masonic jurisdiction 
in this country has taken its form 
from the political divisions. The 
modification which it has under- 
gone, from the spirit of our civil m- 
stitutions, has its benefits, and its 
defects. Each of our state jurisdic- 
tions is supreme within itself. 
Whatever collisions may exist; 
whatever abuses ; whatever depart- 
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ures from the correct standard, in 
principle, or in rites; whatever inju- 
ry to the common cause; there 1s 
no mode assigned to obviate the 
wrongs which it is the interest of all 
to prevent. ‘There is no provision 
for a systematic interchange of ma- 
sonic intelligence. In one or two 
instances there are two or more 
grand lodges in the same state, each 
claiming superior jurisdiction, and 
with no acknowledged boundaries 
between them. Will not these 
evils increase as our population be- 
comes more dense, unless means be 
seasonably used to guard against 
them? Is the difference which now 
prevails between different states an 
evil which calls for remedy ¢ Eve- 
ry good mason must wish chiefly 
for the harmony of the general in- 
stitution: for the society is so form- 
ed, that no particular part, however 
meritorious by itself, can continue 
to prosper, if the body at large is 
brought into disgrace. Is the ma- 
sonry of our country at present a 
great arch without a key stone? Is 
it not in danger of falling ? Are not 
many of the books which are pub- 
lished in the name of the masonic 
institution, derogatory to its charac- 
ter and interest ? 

It is not the design of the com- 
mittee to enter into arguments upon 
this subject ; nor to lay down their 
own opinions as a guide for those 
better able to judge; but to proceed 
to the only duty required of them io 
perform. 

According to the preceding reso- 
lutions, the committee are to submit 
the question, whether it be expedi- 
ent that a grand lodge of the Uni- 
ted States be formed; and, secondly, 
to request those grand lodges which 
approve that object, to appoint del- 
egates to meet at Washington, on 
the second Monday of Febreary 
next, to take such measures as may 
be deemed most proper for the or- 
ganization of such general grand 
lodge. 
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It is requested that this letter may 
not be published in newspapers ; but 
submitted tothe-several grand lodg- 
es, and distributed among masons, 
asa subject concerning the affairs 
of their own body. 

If the information furnished to the 
committee should render it expedi- 
ent, perhaps another letter may be 
forwarded, giving a statement of 


such facts as may be interesting to 


be known, previous to a final decis- 
ion on the course to be taken. 

An answer is requested, with a 
free expression of opinion on the 
subject of this communication. 
Such answer may be directed to any 
member of the committee, or, in 
particvlar, to Wittiam W. Seaton, 
Esq. Washington. 


HENRY CLAY, 
WILLIAM H. WINDER, 
WILLIAM S. CARDELL, 
JOEL ABBOT, 

JOHN HOLMES, 
HENRY BALDWIN, 
JOHN H. EATON, 
WILLIAM W. SEATON, 
CHRISTOPHER RANKIN, 
THOMAS R. ROSS, 

H. G. BURTON. 





Since the above was prepared, we 
received companion Hunt’s April 
number of the Masonic Miscellany, 
which contains the following judi- 
cious remarks on this very important 
subject: 


NATIONAL GRAND LODGE. 


We have long been of opinion, 


' that some step ought to be taken, te 


produce a uniformity of work, anda 
union of feeling among the masonic 
lodves throughout the United States. 
The fact cannot be denied, and need 
net be concealed, that a difference, 
in details at least, if not in essentials, 
is often to be found in the workings 


'of different lodges. Itis time that 
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& greater degree of uniformity was 
introduced : it is time that less jeal- 
ousy existed in different parts of the 
country, respecting the forms adopt- 
ed in their respective lodges. We 


are all brethren of the same frater- | 


n..y : errors have in any instance 
erept in among us, we ought to be 
willing to listen to those who are 
able and willing to expose them .to 
us, and teach us how to correct 
them. We ought to be anxious to 
adopt a uniform, correct, and sys- 
tematic mode of work, and not be 
s0 blindly devoted to our own hab- 
its, as .0 mistake the errors and de- 
fects which have prevailed ameng 
us for ancient and essential land- 
marks of the order. We know no 
measure so well calculated to pro- 
mote the importait object tu which 
we have alluded, and to cement the 
fraternity throughout this extensive 
republic, as the establishment of a 
common head, to which all might 
appeal and acknowledge a common 
responsibility. The practicability 
and usefulness of such an institution 
has been proved, by the successful 
establishment and favourable ten- 
dency of the general grand royal 
arch chapter, whose jurisdiction is 
co-extensive with the union. We 
are aware that efforts have been 
made to establish a general grand 
lodge, and that various obstacles and 
impediments. have hitherto render- 
ed those efforts ineffectual. But 
we would not be thus easily discour- 
aged. “ Time, patience, and per- 
severance, may accomplish all 
things.” A national grand lodge 
may and ought to be established, 
and whatever opposition may now 
be made to it, we are confident that 
when once it should be placed in 
successful operation, its utility and 
propriety would be universally ad- 
mitted. : 

Itis hardly necessary at present 
to enter into the details of the plan 
we would recommend. The con- 
stitution of the general grand chap- 


| 





ter might serve asa model. The 
four principal officers of the grand 
lodge of each state, or their proxies, 
should constitute the members of 
the general grand lodge, and _ its 
meetings might be held in Wash- 
ington city, or some other central 
and convenient place, as often as 
might be deemed expedient. 

We throw out these hints for the 
deliberate consideration of our breth- 
ren throughout the union, and we 
hope that every prejudice, local 
jealousy, and illiberal feeling, if any’ 
such can have a place in the breast 
of masons, will be dissipated and no 
longer furnish impediments to the 
adoption of a measure, fraught, as 
we believe, with the most fortunate 
results, and calculated, more, per- 
haps, than any other, to promote 
the permanent prosperity of the 
craft in these United States. 


See nee 


Ata late meeting of Mount Ver- 
non Encampment, Worthington, 
Qhio, the following officers were 
elected for the present year : 
M.E.Sir John Snow, grand com- 

mander. 

E.Sir Benj. Gardiner, general- 

issimo. 

Sir William Little, captain 
general. 

Rey. Sir Joseph S$. Hughs, prelate. 

Sir Pardon Sprague, senior 
warden. 

Sir Anthony. P. Pritchard, 
junior warden. 

Sir Daniel Upson, treasurer. 

Sir Caleb Howard, recorder. 


Sir Erastus Webb, sword 
bearer. 

Sir Timothy Baker, standard 
bearer. 


Sir Chauncey Baker, warder. 
Sir Joseph Grier, guard. 


ne cee nT 
SAMUEL REYNOLDS, 








~casene 





PRINTER. 





